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Deep-Fried  Twinkles 


Truffles  for  a weary  soul  or 
just  the  bone-deep  fatigue  from 
bills  in  the  mail,  dents  in  the  car, 
poop  in  the  yard,  sugar  in  my  urine, 
murder  in  the  suburbs, 
scandal  in  Washington,  madness  in  Iraq, 
foolishly  lost  love... 

I’ll  take  a dozen  to  go 


—William  Vollrath 
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Letter  from  the  Editor 


Gloria  Fazio 


This  completes  my  third  semester  with  Prairie  Light  Review,  my  first  as  Editor-in-Chief  and 
by  far  my  most  challenging.  The  challenges  came  in  the  form  of  truly  great  submissions,  both 
written  and  visual,  and  the  difficult  task  of  choosing  which  pieces  to  publish.  The  editorial 
staff  is  to  be  commended  for  its  hard  work  and  dedication  to  this  process.  Thanks  also  to  our 
volunteer  Jason  Retuta  for  designing  PER  posters  and  flyers!  Overall,  it  was  a great  semester, 
and  I look  forward  to  working  on  the  spring  edition. 

I especially  want  to  thank  our  advisor,  Liz  Whiteacre,  for  her  calming  presence,  unwavering 
support,  and  total  dedication  to  Prairie  Light  Review.  With  her  guidance,  we  have  raised 
awareness  of  our  magazine,  which  resulted  In  a record  number  of  submissions  received  this 
semester.  Thanks  so  much  for  all  you  do,  Liz! 


We  Invite  You... 

We  invite  you  to  participate  in  a Reader  Survey  at  our  web  site 
WWW. prairielightreview.com.  Please  visit  our  site  and  click  on  the  survey  link,  so  we  can 
learn  more  about  you. 


Special  Thanks... 

This  publication  could  not  be  made  without  the  generous  support  of  many  people.  The 
staff  would  like  to  thank  Meri  Phillips,  Chris  Raposa,  Stephanie  Jaco  and  the  Student 
Activities  Office;  Cathy  Stablein;  the  College  of  DuPage  Library;  Dr.  Wendolyn  Tetlow,  Dr. 
Sheryl  Mylan,  Dr.  Beverly  Reed,  Deb  Secara  and  the  Liberal  Arts  Division  Office;  Dr.  Picard 
our  Vice  President  of  Academic  Affairs  and  Dr.  Sunil  Chand  our  President. 

Submissions... 

We  welcome  original  works  of  short  fiction,  nonfiction,  poetry,  photography  and  2-D  and 
3-D  artwork  of  any  media  from  students,  faculty,  staff  and  the  District  502  community.  All 
submissions  are  anonymously  reviewed  twice  a year  for  fall  and  spring  issues.  Guidelines  for 
the  presentation  of  your  work  and  letters  of  authenticity  may  be  found  online  at 
www.prairielightreview.com.  Questions?  Contact  plre@cod.edu  or  630-942-2733. 
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Feckless  Replies 


William  Vollrath 


We  weren’t  always  this  way — 

We  too  want  and  need  a soft  touch  and 
reassuring  smile,  like  you 

the  crisp,  fresh  air  through  the  open  morning  window 

after  a night  of  blissful  intimacy, 

the  deeply  sought,  dependable,  faithful  moments, 

nights  of  ardent  desire  fulfilled, 

of  symphonic,  orgasmic  release 

But  such  nights  became  increasingly  rare — 

They  became  the  exception, 
while  the  days  of  disquiet  multiplied, 
filled  with  hurtful  pokes  and  jabs 

from  your  sharp  sticks  fueled  by  too  many  insecurities 
brought  forth  from  childhood  into  our  fragile  relationship 

Resigned  surrender  became  fecklessness  in  your  eyes — 
Your  sufficient  man  seemingly  idealized 
as  superman,  not  realman 

Not  the  flawed  humanity,  the  reality  as  we  are  created, 

needing  support  and  encouragement, 

needing  second,  even  third  chances 

Not  we  discouraged,  frustrated  creatures 

desperately  seeking  some  nobility 

amongst  the  oxygen-sucking,  energy-consuming 

E-mails,  deadlines,  road  rages,  constant  crises,  daily  deaths 

of  a toilsome  today 

Honest  angst  of  being  less  than  perfect, 

prematurely  and  unfairly  labeled  fecklessness — 

Interpreted  as  a lacking  in  love, 

real  love  you  chose  not  to  see  and  nurture, 

being  blind  to  treasure  just  beneath  a scarred  surface 

left  to  mutate  into  a debilitating  sad  loneliness 

unnecessary  and  unwanted  fecklessness  in  your  eyes, 

or  perhaps  just  cruelty’s  bastard  child 

for  us  each,  and  too  many  others. . . 


Needless 
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Garage  Saling 


Jason  Snart 


Into  a luminous  Saturday  morning 

that  begins  in  the  breakwater  of  bed-sheets, 

stirred  by  rudderless  dreams, 

the  sun  sifts  its  way  through  the  drapes 

that  we  bought  at  a two-for-one  sale.  The  radio 

turned  itself  off  around  one  in  the  morning, 

you  hit  me  at  two  with  a sandbag  arm,  defending  yourself 

from  your  mother,  or  mine,  or  an  exam  you  forgot  was  that  day. 

So  it’s  about  time,  then,  to  collect  the  Saturday  paper 
and  let  the  dog  loose  so  she  can  snuffle  the  grass, 
scratching  the  itch 
that’s  dogged  her  for  years. 

Now  with  the  Classifieds,  coffee,  a highlighter  pen, 
you  eye  like  a pirate  every  location,  from  nearest  to  furthest, 
that  will  give  up  its  furniture,  baby  clothes,  too  much  to  list, 
estate  sales,  multi-family,  no  dealers  please. 

Your  beautiful  belief  in  something  to  find.  What’s  left 
but  to  count  out  some  cash, 
mapquest  a strategy,  and  cUmb  in  the  car.  But 
somehow  I’m  replacing  a light  bulb,  so  you  spread  mulch, 
the  dog  needs  attention, 

our  coffee’s  gone  cold— this  carafe  we  bought  keeps  it  warm! 

Let’s  walk  ‘round  the  block,  the  neighbors  are  out 
in  the  sun,  what’s  on  our  roof?  Is  that  branches, 
where  is  the  ladder 
we  borrow  a ladder. 

By  ten  in  the  morning,  the  landscape’s  a desert.  Just  green  lawns  and  trees, 

and  freshly  turned  beds 

of  hostas  and  peonies.  Maybe  a broken 

salad  fork  and  spoon,  a wagonless  set  of  plastic  wheels,  a shirt 
from  Black  Jack’s  Cruise  and  Casino, 
a pressboard  desk  for  sale, 

“as  is.”  We  missed  it. 

You’ve  tied  your  hair  back, 

and  worn  weekend  shorts,  and  the  t-shirt  you’ve  had 
since  high  school,  your  old  garden  shoes.  AU 
for  a late  morning  frenzy  of  driving, 

laughing  into  the  cool  wind,  looking  at  houses  we’ll  never  afford. 

That  one,  too  big,  not  pretty,  like  ours. 

Think  of  the  taxes  and  of  keeping  it  clean. 
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Egyptian  Mau 


Rachel  Wieqmann 


Needless 
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Bathing  Goose 


Shawn  Farnsworth 
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Snowman 


Meqan  Sobotka 


what  seemed  like  an  eternity  to  a seven  year  old 

was  really  just  the  half  hour  drive  to  grandpa's  house 

a joy  filled  me  every  time  we  turned  on  to  School  Street 

i remember  the  snow 

and  the  smoky  smell  of  my  dad's  blue  car 

the  house  with  the  checkerboard  garage 

and  vines  growing  on  the  sides 

always  running  into  find  the  same  green  carpet 

and  that  old  piano 

that  had  turned  into  a shelf  for  medicine  and  mail 
i remember  finding  something  that  looked  out  of  place 
a package,  small  and  rectangular 
grandpa  had  said  it  was  for  me 
with  all  the  excitement  in  the  world 
i opened  it  to  find  a stuffed  animal 
my  ordinary  smile  grew 
a snowman  with  a green  hat 

vintage  buttons,  blue,  red  and  green  down  his  chest 

black  eyes  and  a carrot  nose 

he  sang  "jingle  bells"  when  you  held  his  hand 

i swore  i'd  keep  it  forever 

i'd  bring  it  everywhere  i went 

just  looking  at  it 

brings  back  the  smell  of  windmill  cookies 
and  the  cluttered  chaos  of  the  old  house 
although  my  grandpa  isn't  there 


Needless 
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What  I Found  in  Nature 


Laura  Yeake 


Clear,  strong,  foreign, 
it  floats  so  quiet 
on  the  ripples  of  the  sky, 
unable  to  be  eaten, 
unable  to  decay. 

It's  stuck  in  circles 
searching  for  its  home 
among  the  laughing  reeds 
and  screaming  of  the  butterflies. 
It  is  not  welcome  here. 

A gust  of  wind, 
gentle  and  serene, 
urges  these  links  of  circles 
into  a gang  of  swans, 
graceful  and  naive. 

They  sound  their  trumpets 
to  this  approaching  fiend, 
enticing  rings  of  crystal 
so  strange  and  ordinary. 

Too  late,  another  gone. 

A trap  with  no  hunter, 
a death  sentence 
with  no  cause 
or  chance  of  parole. 

Senseless  killing. 
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Will  She  Land? 


Mardelle  Fortier 


for  Katerina  Witt,  Gold-Medal  Skater 

Her  take-off  into  a lift 
was  like  the  roll  of  stars 
onto  a black  velvet  table. 

She  spun  in  the  air 

into  an  outcome  more  unknown 

than  the  secret  travels 

of  the  moon.  Whirling 

she  could  see  no  more 

than  the  fog  can 

in  its  blind  wanderings. 

She  knew  the  stars 
would  not  fall  off  the  table. 

Or  would  they? 


Needless 
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Directions  for  Care  and  Use 


Jason  Snart 


Having  turned  away  from  the  kitchen  window 

looking  at  wet  morning  roses  and  carrots  fighting  for  space 

in  the  small  garden  we  made 

with  decking  w’ood  and  too  many  nails, 

I think  love  and  this  frving  pan 
have  a lot  in  common. 

How'  do  vou  know  when  it’s  ready? 

A droplet  or  two  of  w-^ater. 

W hen  they  dance,  then  you’ve  got  something. 

But  what  about  after  the  vuiltv 

O - 

pleasure  of  bacon,  or  after  the  eggs  that  I stiffened, 
or  after  the  French  toast — the  trailing  globs  of  egg  milk 
like  the  sopping  bread  might  have  found  its  way  back 
to  the  safet\"  of  the  stainless  steel  bowl? 

The  Di reef  mis  for  Care  and  Use  warns; 

Overheat  the  pan  and  it  warps. 

Submerge  it  too  quick  in  cold  w^ater,  it  warps. 

So  you  let  the  faucet  run  somewhere 

between  too  hot  and  too  cold,  licking  a finger 

of  syrup  while  managing  soap,  and  I give  the  pan 

a quick  orbital  wipe  wdth  the  soft  side 

of  the  tw’o-sided  sponge.  Because  pans  scratch  easily, 

vou  know;  on  the  surface. 
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Skater  Transformed 


Mardelle  Fortier 


Ice  gives  me  power. 

Ice  gives  speed — 
out  of  nowhere  I blast. 

Ice  lends  grace 

and  I leave  aU  the  hea\'v 

crawling  bones  behind. 

I spin  fast  on  blue  shimmers 
bke  disappearing  diamonds. 

Mv  silk  skirt  flutters; 

I vanish  in  frosm  mist. 

Light  as  a piano,  I step  and  spiral 
subde  as  designs  on  snow. 

I am  vLite  light, 

I am  a soprano’s  white  voice. 
Flashing,  ice  dares  me 
to  go  faster  and  I tlv 
down  the  vide  arena,  into  air. 

I am  silver, 

I am  an  exploding  star; 
ice  gives  me  power 
I never  had  before. 


Needless 
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Night  Is  a Zebra  with  Gold  Eyes 


Mardelle  Fortier 


silk  flanks 
on\"x  tail 

lithe  long  animal  running  far 
quick  clatter  of  disappearing  hooves 
a flash 
a flick 

one  look  over  the  shoulder  in  silence 
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Homemaker 


Patricia  Ganqas 


I make  my  home  simple — 
crisp  curtains,  plain  earthenware, 

the  smell  of  sweet  herbs  clothed  in  small  pots  fills  the  air. 

Day  after  day  I embroider  the  hours 

into  white  jade,  vermilion,  with  moments  of  gold. 

I peel  summer  fruits,  put  clothes  out  to  dry, 
and  marvel  at  my  wind-blown  flowers. 

Each  morning  my  chanting  chores  call  me  from  sleep 

as  the  fragrant  coverlet,  crystalline  blue,  drops  faint  to  the  floor. 

The  wash  waits,  the  dust  on  the  mantle 

sits  like  some  vanishing  nobility. 

There  is  a silent  loneliness  as  I pass  the  painted  walls, 
scour  the  stout  pans  stupefied  in  the  juice  of  cooked  apples. 

I,  who  always  longed  for  remote  places, 
treks  across  wild  continents 

bewail  only  the  warring  of  ants  on  polished  floors. 

My  free  spirit  always  wanted  to  fly  away,  but  time 

cannot  be  re-captured  and  the  imprisoned  spirit  knows  only  regret. 

My  home  is  simple,  free  from  dust, 

and  at  night  I fold  myself  between  quilts  and  sheets  of  longing. 


Needless 
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Tennis  and  Texas  Hold  ‘Em 


Patricia  Ganqas 


I cannot  go  back  to  that  distant  place, 
where  the  pain  of  yearning 
silhouettes  mv  antique  body. 

Tennis,  mv  heart’s  love 

once  soothed  me  like  songs  in  the  wind. 

I was  happy  when  mv  black  hair  flung  itself 
free  in  the  exuberance  of  the  game, 
mv  muscles  stretched  to  full  length. 

My  fist  full  of  racquet  clenched  an  invincible  power, 
as  I tried  to  touch  my  need  to  conquer 
and  with  the  light  of  a winner’s  torch 
I diwded  up  the  small  change  of  victory, 
transforming  mv  emotions  into  pastoral  hymns 
that  hummed  in  the  dusk-drawn  evenings. 

Yet,  without  notice,  tennis  departed 

melting  like  an  ice-carving  in  the  waning  of  winter. 

Xow,  I play  poker,  born  of  that  sadness, 
my  mind  closed  to  the  chants 

of  form-love,  match-point  and  the  sounds  of  perfect  aces. 

My  fearless  spirit  sprouted  anew  amid  decks  of  cards, 
a contrary  direction,  but,  like  tennis,  a battle  of  endless  wrangling. 
Cards  are  scurrilous,  unruly  as  a sorcerer,  and  devoid  of  dignim 
for  their  aces  are  more  arbitrary. 

Still,  I carry  my  loneliness  into  the  casino 
sitting  with  scruffy  men  smelling  of  booze, 
who  scream  obscenities  at  the  world. 

I pace  the  poker  room  as  if  looking  for  something  lost, 
hoping  for  aces  in  every  hand, 
a way  to  conquer  growing  old. 
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I Miss  Mama 


Carol  Osburn 


I walk  down  the  sidewalk 
Toward  the  little  cemetery 
I am  so  sad 


After  awhile  I stop  crying 
It  is  a sunny,  warm  day 
I feel  OK. . .now 


There  are  people  eyertwhere 
Sunday  Mass  is  oyer  at  Ntiambani 
No  one  follows  me 


Mum  Caro  smiles  at  me 
I point  to  the  play  yard 
Away  we  go 


I can  not  stop  crying 
I miss  Mama  so  much 
I wish  I wasn’t  sick 

Coming  towards  me  is  Mum  Caro 
She  can  see  I am  crying  and  I wonder. . . 

Does  she  know  Mama  died  when  I was  9? 

I am  11  now 

Does  she  know  I am  sick  because  of  HRT 

Does  she  know  my  uncle  can’t  afford  medicine  for  me? 

I don’t  understand  what  she  is  saying  to  me 
She  speaks  English...!  speak  Kikmai 
It  doesn’t  matter 

She  knows  I am  sad 

I point  to  the  cemetery 

Her  gentle  eyes  tell  me  we’ll  go  there 

Mum  Caro  takes  my  hand 

Slowly. . .carefully. . .we  walk  into  the  cemetery 

j j w 

It  helps  me  remember  my  Mama 

She  sits  in  the  dirt  and  reaches  for  me 
I don’t  want  her  pants  to  get  dirm 
Mum  Caro  motions  that  it  is  OK 
I plop  into  her  lap 
Hugging  her  so  tight 
She  feels  like  my  ivlama 

Mum  Caro  prays 
I feel  safe  in  her  arms 
As  I sob  and  sob  and. . . 


Needless 
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Torlozo  the  Street-Organ  Monkey 


Jim  Hayden 


\\”e  should  go  out  tonight 

and  head  over  to  the  downtown  square. 

W e’ll  grab  a bite  to  eat 
then  go  see  that  trainer 
and  his  litde  dancing  monkey! 

Haven’t  vou  seen  them  vet? 

Oh  you  reallv  should. 

If  vou  fancv  stvle 
it  doesn’t  cost  a thing 

and  Torlozo  makes  it  quite  worth  your  while. 

In  a faded  blue  vest 
and  holey  purple  slippers, 
he  whirls  and  twirls  and  twists 
to  that  mesmerizing  tune 
the  organ  grinder  spins. 

Then  he  holds  out  his  red  top-hat 

for  cab  fare, 

and  perhaps  two  bits 

so  he  can  eat  somewhere. 

But  about  that  time 

it  might  be  late 

and  we’U  have  to  hurrv  home 

from  our  date 

though  surely  someone  vtiU  fill  his  plate, 

and  isn’t  it  just  wonderful  how  good  people  can  be? 

So  slip  into  your  mink  fur  coat, 
fetch  your  diamond- studded  gloves 
but  leave  the  change  purse  home. 

I’m  taking  you  out  for  a night  on  the  town 
and  we’U  show  Torlozo 
how  good  people  can  be. 

3t 
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Untitled 


Robyn  Byrd 


Needless 
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Untitled 


Veronica  Shukin 
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It  Was  Around  Midnight 


Joshua  Cooper 


It  was  around  midnight.  I sat  outside  looking  at  the  stars.  This  simple  act  can  be 
a distraction.  The  universe  spans  out,  innumerable  polka-dot  lights,  scintillating,  and 
the  wandering  mind  can  begin  chasing  thoughts,  where  not  everything  is  entirely 
explicable,  where  serious  implications  arise,  serious  questions,  quandaries,  ideologies 
challenged,  or,  simply,  wonder. 

Either  way,  it  was  around  midnight.  I sat  outside  looking  at  the  stars.  In  the  dis- 
tance I could  see  a girl,  a woman  really,  walking  along  the  sidewalk.  There  was  a 
streetlamp.  She  walked  through  the  light.  She  cast  a shadow.  I knew  she  was  real. 
Women  such  as  these  can  be  a distraction.  The  long  legs.  The  persona  as  object.  The 
mask  held  up  tight  against  the  face.  The  body  the  set.  Moving,  toward  and  away, 
through  the  Hght.  The  body  moves.  The  girl,  a woman  really,  walks  along  the  side- 
walk, her  shoes  thumping,  rhythmically  against  the  concrete,  the  stars  over  her  head. 

It  was  stiU  around  midnight.  Time  had  not  reaUy  elapsed.  Is  time  even  real?  It  can 
bend.  And  it  is  truly  just  a distraction,  sitting,  long  hours,  looking  at  the  wrist  watch, 
the  clock  on  the  wall,  the  big  hand  moving  slowly,  imperceptibly,  just  standing  stiU. 
Space,  time,  curvatures,  curvatures  of  women,  the  stars  set  in  space,  time,  midnight, 
not  moving,  the  curvature  bending  time,  the  curve  moving  along  the  sidewalk,  the 
timing  of  steps,  the  beat,  the  move,  the  light,  bouncing,  flowing,  through  space,  the 
continuum,  the  plain,  hiUs,  moving  atop  and  across,  beaming,  glowing,  scintillating 
in  the  night,  at  midnight,  the  sun  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  earth,  the  earth  mov- 
ing, through  space,  and  time,  and  women  walking  along  its  surface,  at  midnight,  past 
a house,  with  a clock  on  the  wall,  I look  at  my  wrist,  not  a watch,  nothing,  a wrist, 
hairs,  mammalian,  a gorilla,  a beast,  a primate,  a monkey,  an  ape,  a chimpanzee, 
humans,  homo  sapiens,  homo  sapiens  sapiens,  evolved,  women,  telling  time,  walk- 
ing in  shoes,  in  time,  under  stars,  that  are  stiU  misunderstood. 

It  was  midnight  and  I looked  down  at  my  feet. 


Needless 
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Bed  of  Pearls 


Heidi  Koos 


We  would  meet  to  do  it  in  an  abandoned  office  in  an  abandoned  building  that 
was  going  to  be  torn  down,  I assumed,  to  build  condos.  Maybe  a hotel.  A lot  of  my 
friends  thought  it  would  become  high-income  condos  because  they  were  going  up 
in  all  of  the  downtown  suburbs.  Maybe  the  offices  would  continue  to  be  there  and 
this  was  rehab  work. 

It  was  shaped  like  a fat  V boomerang,  fourteen  floors  high  (our  room  was  on  the 
twelfth  floor)  and  the  first  level  was  all  empty  stores.  Only  one  store  had  its  previ- 
ous, or  fumre,  business  sign  up — Pier  One  Imports.  The  windows  of  the  offices 
were  covered  with  gray  plastic  sheets  that  moved  in  and  out,  and  from  the  street  you 
could  see  that  someone  had  punched  out  eyes  and  noses  and  happy,  grinning 
mouths  through  a few  of  them.  Some  of  the  sheets  of  plastic  had  come  undone  on 
one  or  two  edges  so  that  they  furled  and  cracked,  and  the  general  effect  on  a windy 
September  day  was  of  a clean,  abandoned  place  that  breathed  on  its  own,  and 
watched  on  its  own  all  of  the  students  and  parents  and  teachers  and  yuppies,  and 
went  largely  unnoticed  because  it  had  not  become  yet  what  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

It  was  across  from  the  record  store  I went  to  a lot  during  the  first  weeks  of 
school.  The  guys  who  worked  the  store  said  they  were  probably  going  to  close  in  the 
next  year  or  so,  but  I couldn’t  tell  if  that  was  true  or  just  romanticism.  I took  my 
father  there  when  he  came  to  visit  me,  and  he  bought  a lot  of  Frank  Sinatra  kind  of 
stuff,  and  one  Philip  Glass,  and  I ended  up  not  getting  anything  at  all  because  it  was 
the  end  of  an  afternoon  spent  making  small  talk  and  both  of  us  trying  to  be  funny 
for  each  other  and  I was  too  tired  to  decide. 

I went  outside  while  he  was  chatting  up  the  girl  behind  the  high  counter  who 
stood  there  kke  a cop  in  an  old  fashioned  precinct  and  kept  eating  her  lunch  as  if 
she  was  the  talent  of  the  place  and  could  only  be  bothered  to  have  conversations  like 
the  one  my  dad  was  having  with  her.  I smoked  a cigarette  and  really  looked  at  the 
building  and  I decided  I was  going  to  have  sex  in  there  at  some  point,  or  get  high, 
or  squat  with  my  arm  waving  through  one  of  the  mouths  like  a tongue. 

I made  everything  that  was  going  to  happen. 
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To  Christopher  Columbus-- 
Your  Fifth  Voyage  and  Beyond 


Wilda  Morris 


You’d  be  surprised,  Chris, 
how  many  people  now  live 
on  this  earth  you  concluded 
is  shaped  like  a pear, 
astonished  at  cities 
along  coasts  of  islands 
you  thought  Far  Eastern. 

But  would  you  be  surprised 

at  the  fuss  made  over  what  remains 

of  your  once  red  hair, 

strong  hands,  adventurous  self? 

Chris,  it  seems  your  bones 
were  as  restless  in  death  as  in  life. 
Vallodolid  could  not  hold  you 
for  long.  Diego  took  you  back 
over  that  four-hundred  mile  trek 
you’d  made  by  mule  when  you  were  old 
and  infirm,  laid  you  down  again 
in  Seville.  It  must  have  been  too  quiet 
there  in  the  monastery  of  Las  Cuevas 
de  Triana  for  a wanderer  like  you, 
too  lacking  in  honors  for  one 
whose  demands  had  been  so  extravagant: 
to  receive  a tithe  of  all  transactions 
with  the  Indies,  to  be  Grand  Admiral 
and  Viceroy  and  pass  these  titles 
to  your  sons  through  aU  time  to  come. 

Your  fifth  voyage  across  the  sea — 
three  decades  later — took  your  body 
back  to  Hispaniola.  Did  you  sleep  well 
as  the  ship  rocked  on  those  waves 
you’d  loved?  Were  you  happy 
to  be  stretched  out  in  a lead  tomb 
on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  main  chapel 
in  your  new  cathedral  home 
in  Santo  Domingo,  Chris? 


Needless 
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Did  politics  or  your  internal  discontent 
lead  Archbishop  Portillo  to  exhume  you 
— or  part  of  you — once  again, 
send  mold  and  bone  to  Havana? 

Was  it  a final  indignity,  Chris,  or  a ploy 
devised  in  your  deteriorating  brain 
that  caused  your  disintegrating  remains 
to  be  divided — some  retained 
in  Hispaniola  when  the  rest  were  taken? 

^Almost  a century  later, 

were  your  bones  turning, 

struggling  to  escape,  suffering 

from  too  long  on  one  side  of  the  ocean? 

Did  you  haunt  the  Duke  of  Veragua, 

give  orders,  ‘til  he  arranged 

to  sail  that  box  of  bone  and  dust 

back  to  old  Seville,  leaving 

the  world  you  wanted  to  govern? 

Do  you  laugh  when  priests 

and  scholars  argue 

which  is  your  real  resting  place? 

Chris,  are  you  forever  resdess, 
awaiting  vour  next  stormy  voyage? 
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Black  Satin 


Mardelle  Fortier 


As  I wander  down  Bourbon  Street 
a hand  touches  my  shoulder 
and  a vampire  whispers 
beautiful  memories  of  the  lost 

I sink  down  at  a sidewalk  cafe 
and  write  in  filigree  of  tarnished  tears 
while  saxophones  cry  the  fire 
of  star-children  long  since  gone 

Pale  my  fingers  flash  to  hold 
days  fading  just  out  of  grasp 
as  the  moon  flies,  an  unforgettable 
ocean,  silver  & alive 

And  we  are  all  cursed,  to  stay 
on  earth  and  remember,  while  past 
nights  gather  darkly  caped,  red-tingling 
and  I brood  alone  at  a table 

drinking  wine  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

while  vanished  summers  haunt  me 

with  gray  musical  silks  I can  almost  touch 

and  I stare  compelled  & silent  into  an  empty  glass 


Needless 
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Silky  Satiny  Sheets 


Jeannine  Messina 


Unclothed  I slip  into  bed,  on  silk}’, 
satiny  sheets.  Every  movement  like 
a caress.  I am  lulled  into  gloriously 
tranquil  sleep.  Morning  comes,  I am 
rested  beyond  belief. 

The  gas  bill  arrived  in  the  morning  mail. 

My  eyeballs  pop,  yikes,  what  happened  here. 
Good  grief  My  checkbook  balance  will  drop 
a lot  this  year. 

Turn  down  the  heat,  warm  nightclothes, 
flannel  sheets,  blankets,  quilts  weighing 
me  down.  Em  somewhere  under  this 
monstrous  mound. 

Each  time  I move  my  nightgown  twists, 
around  my  legs  and  over  my  hips.  On  these 
unyielding  flannel  sheets,  trapped  on  lumps 
and  wrinkles  I try  to  sleep. 

What  I would  give  for  one  more  night  of 
gloriously  tranquil  sleep,  on  silky, 
satiny  sheets. 
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The  Borders 


Michele  Bowers 


As  many  times  as  Anna  has  been  painting  or  drawing  among  her  borders  they 
were  never  the  same.  They  changed  daily— hourly!  The  sun  through  the  locust  draws 
her.  She  never  knows  what  light  will  be  cast  when  she  starts  or  how  the  light  will 
develop  by  the  time  a piece  is  finished.  Often  she  has  worked  from  a photo  but  the 
light  is  never  presented  the  way  she  remembered  when  she  took  it. 

Season  after  season,  year  after  year,  her  gardens  have  been  her  only  study.  They’ve 
served  her  well,  keeping  her  art  unique,  desirable.  It  always  amazes  her  how  she  can 
barely  complete  the  bones  of  a piece  while  the  phlox  is  in  bloom,  then  the  monar- 
da  would  begin  to  fade  and  another  work  would  beckon  for  a fresh  canvas.  She’d 
wait  for  the  evening  or  rise  early  to  catch  the  radiance  of  their  magenta  and  laven- 
der umbels. 

She’s  lucky.  Her  paintings  have  provided  supplement  to  her  soul  as  well  as  her 
pension.  Often  patrons  sought  to  visit  her  floriferous  wonders,  her  magical  gardens. 
“And  ruin  the  mystique?  No,  absolutely  not,”  she  said,  her  agent  left  with  the  task  of 
polite  refusal.  It  was  just  a suburban  lot,  for  pity’s  sake,  not  Giverny;  not  even  close. 
They  were  a random  result  of  fitting  into  the  neighborhood;  Peter’s  hobby,  like  her 
painting,  while  in  their  thirties  and  forties  when  she  was  a housewife,  mother  and 
teacher.  Early  on  they  fought  about  the  structure.  She  envisioned  something  natural, 
woodsy.  Peter  needed  it  orderly;  weed-free,  crisply  edged  and  pruned  to  within  an 
inch  of  its  life.  So  Anna  yielded — she  had  other  priorities. 

After  Peter  left,  her  sister  Fran  encouraged  her  to  do  something  for  herself  con- 
vincing her  to  spend  a week  at  an  oil  painting  workshop  in  Nantucket  which  turned 
into  a month’s  retreat.  It  wasn’t  the  sweeping  seascapes,  cranberry  bogs  or  quaint 
architecture,  but  the  spectrum  of  hght  on  a single  spray  of  heather  or  the  myriad 
greens  of  fox  grape,  sheep  laurel  and  bayberry  that  filled  her  canvas.  When  she 
returned,  the  foundation  plantings  and  flower  beds  took  on  a whole  new  impor- 
tance. 

Anna  left  them  to  do  as  they  would.  Her  weeding  was  minimal  as  the  dead  nettle 
and  ivy  filled  in  where  Peter  used  to  with  summer  annuals.  The  shade  that  resulted 
from  the  maturing  locust,  ash  and  pines  allowed  the  hostas,  ferns,  foxglove  and 
astrantia  to  proliferate  and  spread.  Each  summer  the  phlox  and  monarda  popped  up 
in  places  other  than  where  they  were  originally  planted,  fighting  each  other  for  the 
remaining  positions  of  fuU  sun.  The  weight  of  early- August  flowers  on  the  Rose  of 
Sharon  would  splay  its  branches  all  the  way  down  to  the  tops  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mums beginning  their  leggy  growth  spurts  before  budding  out  in  September.  Edges 
became  less  and  less  defined  as  time  went  on.  Each  plant  merged  and  branched  to 
the  next,  nary  a gap  between  them.  Even  the  rim  of  the  birdbath  was  hard  to  dis- 
seminate from  the  strappy  leaves  of  Siberian  iris  and  those  of  a struggling  Bourbon 
rose. 
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It  was  her  next  door  neighbor,  Lee,  who  took  over  tending  her  lot.  She  hadn’t 
even  thought  to  ask.  She  was  so  out  of  sorts.  Her  thoughts  were  on  the  art  supplies 
she’d  need  for  New  England.  Somehow  she  gathered  the  presence  of  mind  to  stop 
her  mail,  though.  Over  the  years  between  the  two  of  them  (mostly  Lee,  to  be  hon- 
est) the  yard  was  sufficiently  watered  and  the  lawn  mown. 

Lee  became  a widower  about  six  years  after  her  divorce.  Pam  died  when  her  car 
skidded  off  a culvert  one  crystal  June  day  while  on  a drive  to  visit  her  parents.  His 
teenage  son  survived  with  a broken  leg  and  some  cuts  and  bruises.  Although  he  must 
have,  Anna  didn’t  see  him  come  out  of  the  house  for  almost  a year.  She  struggled 
that  summer  to  keep  the  place  in  shape.  She  hardly  knew  how  to  thank  him  for  help- 
ing her  when  Pam  was  aHve.  To  provide  him  any  comfort  after  that  tragedy  was 
beyond  her. 

He  began  tending  her  gardens  again  with  nighttime  watering.  She  often  heard  the 
opening  of  the  spigot  while  cleaning  her  brushes  and  capping  paints  in  her  studio 
that  used  to  be  her  daughter  Meagan’s  bedroom.  Months  passed  before  she 
approached  him  one  late  afternoon  with  a cold  glass  of  minted  tea  after  he’d  worked 
in  her  yard.  And  so  the  summers  would  go.  Sometimes,  when  he  finished  near  dusk, 
they’d  sip  iced  Chablis  sitting  in  her  weathered  Adirondack  chairs,  halting  their  con- 
versation to  watch  flickering  fireflies  amid  the  pines.  She  remembered  his  hands,  dirt 
outlining  his  nails  and  accenting  the  creases  while  pinching  a sweaty  goblet. 

How  had  he  known  that  she  loved  the  garden  the  way  it  was  in  all  its  random- 
ness? Did  he  and  Pam  hear  those  arguments  years  ago?  Was  it  some  cue  he’d  picked 
up  on  like  the  wildness  of  her  silvering  hair  and  her  paint-stained  clothes?  Can  peo- 
ple take  on  the  look  of  their  gardens  the  way  they  sometimes  do  with  pets?  Though 
they’d  often  make  small  talk  about  the  news  or  the  weather,  she  could  never  bring 
herself  to  make  demands.  She  didn’t  want  to  have  to  be  more  than  thankful;  simply 
took  what  he  willingly  gave.  Then  again  there  was  one,  if  you  could  call  it  that.  Lee 
wanted  to  replace  his  graying  and  dry  rot  cedar  fence  including  that  that  lined  their 
properties.  Anna  felt  herself  go  pale.  She  couldn’t  imagine  that  beautiful  backdrop 
to  her  blues,  pinks  and  violets  replaced  with  stark  orangey  planking.  “Please,  Lee, 
leave  it  be.  It  will  be  years  before  a new  one  has  as  much  iva^  So  he  nailed  and 
patched  but  replaced  the  rest  so  that  the  line  between  their  yards  had  two  fences,  the 
fresh  cut  cedar  on  his  side  and  the  calico  one  on  hers. 

When  Lee  moved  to  be  closer  to  his  son  and  grandchildren  the  impact  was  not 
overt  but  immediate  nonetheless.  Her  painting  fell  flat.  It  was  proved  out  by  their 
slump  in  sales.  She  wanted  to  believe  she’d  glutted  her  market  but  looking  back,  the 
lifelessness  was  more  than  evident.  While  her  works  languished  in  the  storerooms  of 
the  gallery  and  in  her  studio,  her  pension  dwindled. 

The  ache  in  her  shoulder  made  her  work  slower  now,  for  shorter  periods,  as  well. 
She  could  hardly  afford  maintenance  on  the  house  other  than  the  neighborhood 
boys  who  would  come  by  now  and  then  to  shovel  snow,  rake  leaves  or  mow.  Last 
spring,  the  fence  had  slowly  fallen  Like  a clouded  wave  frozen  in  time. 
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She  never  thought  that  she  would  have  to  hustle  her  work  at  art  shows  and  fes- 
tivals again.  But,  it  was  the  only  thing  she  could  think  to  do.  She  looked  forward  to 
starting  afresh.  Meagan  even  agreed  to  fly  up  next  month  to  help.  What  a change 
from  those  early  years  when  she  could  only  count  on  her  daughter  to  be  self- 
absorbed,  unreachable. 

It  must  have  been  hours  since  Anna  came  to  on  the  landing  of  the  kitchen  steps. 
Her  arm  tingled,  her  clothes  were  wet  and  her  leg  felt  Like  it  was  replaced  with  a ball 
bat.  She  remembered  that  she  should  finish  the  piece  where  a stalk  of  phlox  had 
flowered  through  a missing  part  of  the  fallen  fence.  Yes,  she  must.  But  before  her 
mail  overflows  and  the  newspapers  amass  on  the  driveway  will  anyone  notice?  Will 
anyone  caU  or  knock  and  find  her  in  time? 


Needless 
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Patricia  Gangas 


Toby  the  Turtle 


Four  ducks  in  a pond 
and  Toby  the  turtle, 

Tripped  on  a mermaid 
named  skinny  Alyrde. 

“Hey  wait  a minute,” 
skinny  hlyrde  said. 

“Why  did  you  bother 
my  mossy  bed?” 

“Sorry,  so  sorry, 

dear  Alyrde  so  small. 

We  didn’t  mean  it, 
at  aU,  at  aU.” 

The  four  ducks  ran  off 
and  disappeared. 

But,  the  life  of  the  turtle 
they  greatly  feared. 

Skinny  Myrtle  swept  oyer 
to  their  surprise. 

She  kissed  the  mrde 
on  both  of  his  eyes. 

Untitled 

1 Robert  Kulys 

Butter,  milk  and  eggs 
Recipe  ingredients 
Fresh  brownies  today 
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Wisconsin 


Heidi  Koos 


My  sister  and  her  husband  were  hippies,  but  they  were  incredibly  rich  because  my 
sister  inherited  about  three  million  dollars  when  our  parents  died  in  1999,  and 
because  she  was  twenty  three  and  I was  only  eleven  I moved  with  her  from  Chicago 
to  the  UP  in  Wisconsin,  back  to  the  town  she  went  to  college  in.  She  and  Sean  built 
a house  in  the  woods  that  took  six  years  to  finish,  during  which  we  lived  in  their 
friends’  houses  and  I went  to  school  with  twenty-one  kids  in  my  grade,  the  size  of 
my  social  studies  class  back  in  Chicago.  I tried  to  tell  my  sister,  Marion,  that  the 
school  didn’t  have  any  computers,  and  in  her  mind  I think  she  equated  this  with 
something  quaint,  like  a one  room  schoolhouse  in  France  with  turtles  and  lavender 
surrounding  us  during  recess,  but  I meant  that  it  was  poor.  Half  the  kids  in  my  class 
were  from  a reservation,  and  half  of  those  looked  permanently  damaged  by  what 
happened  to  them  at  home. 

“Do  they  still  use  a mimeograph?  Do  you  get  ‘dittos’?”  Sean  asked  me  the  next 
day  after  I told  Marion  about  the  computers.  She  told  him  everything  I assumed  was 
just  between  us,  and  our  talks  were  like  water,  thin  puddles  underfoot  that  anyone 
could  walk  over.  It  was  too  different  from  my  mother  and  me  in  the  car  after  she’d 
pick  me  up  from  something,  just  the  two  of  us  in  the  night  and  the  green  light  from 
the  radio  on  our  faces.  She  knew  all  the  names  of  my  friends  and  she  thought  I was 
very  funny.  A girl  named  Jessica  was  in  girl  scouts  with  me  and  was  bothering  me, 
spreading  rumors  about  me.  My  mother  would  always  ask  me  what  happened  with 
her  during  the  meetings  and  I would  tell  her  and  I always  wondered  if  it  was  hard 
for  her  to  not  go  to  the  head  scout  lady,  a woman  named  Ivy,  and  tell  her  to  do 
something  about  the  little  bitch.  I think  now  that  I was  teUing  her  this  stuff  in  a way 
that  was  trying  to  make  her  my  friend.  This  was  hard,  because  I always  felt  I need- 
ed to  stay  a little  kid  for  her,  more  or  less  sweet  and  uncomplicated. 

My  older  sister  got  married  when  she  was  nineteen  to  a guy  none  of  us  knew.  She 
had  a job  at  Banana  Republic  at  sixteen  and  a car  and  older  boyfriends  and  then  she 
went  to  a school  eight  hours  away  in  Wisconsin.  I saw  her  twice  every  year,  once  in 
the  fall  when  I went  with  my  parents  to  Apple  Fest,  and  once  in  June  when  she 
stayed  in  Chicago  a week  or  two  before  starting  her  job  back  in  Wisconsin  picking 
berries.  One  summer  she  went  to  California. 

After  my  parents  died  I stayed  pretty  innocent,  drawn  naturally  to  it  as  if  it  was 
my  own  idea.  I was  alone  and  left  to  myself  a lot,  the  kind  of  kid  who  would  go  to 
the  library  for  hours,  or  watch  television.  I napped  a lot.  My  sister’s  friends  left  me 
alone.  I did  smoke  a lot  of  pot  once  I turned  sixteen  because  I guess  this  was  the 
age  my  sister  thought  it  was  okay  to  start,  and  I slowly  stopped  doing  homework  and 
started  staying  home  during  school  a lot  more.  My  grades  went  down  to  C’s  for  the 
first  time  since  we’d  moved  to  Wisconsin. 

We  were  living  in  a house  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  with  the  parents  of  one  of 
Marion’s  friends,  and  they  had  two  horses,  two  cows,  and  about  five  dogs,  and  the 
friend  lived  with  her  boyfriend  in  the  attic  of  a barn  on  their  property. 
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Her  name  was  Kelly,  and  they  didn’t  have  a toilet  or  running  water  in  the  barn,  but 
1 the  view  from  the  windows  and  the  flowered  sheets  on  their  bed.  It  was  winter 
when  we  stayed  at  these  people’s  house,  and  I was  sixteen  and  definitely  already  a 
pothead,  but  now  I was  becoming  more  outdoorsy  because  I had  found  a pair  of 
skies  in  their  garage  that  were  Kelly’s,  and  I would  go  out  after  school  and  for  the 
hour  left  of  daylight  ski  up  to  a church  that  was  half  an  hour  from  the  house.  No 
one  was  ever  there.  I’d  squat  next  to  the  building  facing  a group  of  tall  pines  and 
white  birches  and  smoke  a joint  and  listen  to  my  headphones  for  twenty  minutes  or 
so,  and  then  ski  back  home  with  the  snow  purple  in  the  just  dark  with  the  sky  the 
ceiling  of  a church. 

That  New  Year’s  Eve  Sean  and  Marion  left  the  house  early.  I knew  they  were 
going  to  the  hotel  we  lived  in  for  the  first  month,  the  Americinn.  A girl  named  Shree 
worked  the  front  desk  that  night  and  she  had  rooms  ready  for  everyone  and  at  mid- 
night she  would  open  the  pool  up  for  everyone  and  this  was  what  they  did  every  year 
and  I stayed  home.  My  bed  was  in  the  basement,  about  ten  feet  away  from  their  bed. 
I sat  on  the  bed  and  I looked  at  all  the  crap  that  was  everywhere,  too  many  people 
living  in  too  small  a space.  I got  stoned  and  tried  to  work  on  a paper  on  Indira 
Ghandi.  I remember  staring  at  a picture  of  her  on  one  of  the  books  from  the  library, 
her  pink  sari,  her  beautiful  face.  Midnight  started  coming  on  and  I heard  the  par- 
ents upstairs  in  the  living  room  watching  TV  and  I imagined  everyone  drunk  and 
stoned  at  the  Americinn,  women  with  long  hair  in  the  pool,  their  breasts  so  white 
from  the  Ughts  under  the  water.  At  eleven  thirty  I took  off  my  pajamas  and  put  on 
my  clothes  for  the  first  time  that  day,  put  on  clean  underwear  and  fresh  wool  socks 
that  were  soft,  and  long  underwear  and  jeans  my  sister  gave  to  me  and  a tank  top 
and  a shirt  and  a sweater.  I blew  out  the  blue  candle  by  my  bed.  I skied  to  the  barn, 
which  was  about  a mile  away  from  the  house  because  I knew  there  was  another  party 
there,  and  when  I got  there  the  wind  was  really  going  and  I had  to  walk  up  the  spi- 
ral staircase  that  was  outside  and  rickety  as  hell  and  rusted  and  it  leaned  in  the  wind. 
The  black  sky  looked  more  like  the  universe  in  the  cold  and  it  was  the  type  of  night 
where  the  stars  were  either  close  or  far  depending  on  how  you  felt.  The  stars  felt  far 
and  beautiful. 

The  front  room  of  the  barn  was  dark  and  empty  and  high  ceihnged.  Sharp  things 
pertaining  to  the  farm  hung  from  beams  in  the  corners  and  there  was  a bucket  with 
sawdust  in  it  for  a toilet  behind  a brown  shower  curtain.  Nothing  moved  as  I walked 
through  the  darkness  towards  the  door,  all  four  edges  outlined  in  warm  light. 
Nothing  shuttled  close  to  me  or  flew  over  my  head,  nothing  whispered  to  me.  I 
walked  towards  the  door  and  through  it  and  in  the  room  there  were  about  fifteen 
people  sitting  around,  listening  to  music.  A strong  gust  of  wind  blew  outside  and  I 
looked  outside  and  could  see  the  lights  from  four  or  five  farms  in  the  distance,  so 
tall  was  the  barn. 

No  one  spoke  to  me  and  I sat  down  on  the  floor  between  the  sofa  and  a coffee 
table.  Someone  handed  me  a beer  that  was  half  full  and  I drank  all  of  it  in  one  swal- 
low and  handed  it  back  to  whoever  gave  it  to  me.  I looked  at  my  watch  and  saw  it 
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was  exactly  12:01.  My  thighs  were  twitching  from  the  skiing,  little  electric  pulses  over 
my  knees  and  higher  up  near  my  hips  and  I rubbed  my  hands  over  my  legs  and  close 
to  my  butt.  Someone  handed  me  a pipe  and  after  exhaling  I really  looked  at  every- 
one and  saw  that  this  girl  Kelly  was  sitting  on  her  boyfriend’s  lap  in  a chair  to  the 
right  of  me  and  she  had  a little  brown  bottle  of  beer  in  her  hand  over  his  neck  and 
her  legs  all  tangled  with  his  and  they  were  striped  because  she  was  wearing  striped 
orange  and  blue  tights  and  a little  jean  miniskirt  I recognixed  from  the  summer  when 
she’d  wear  it  with  boots  and  a tee-shirt  and  nothing  else.  Her  boyfriend  was  thin  and 
feral  and  looked  like  he  could  be  gay  but  was  so  obviously  into  women  I could  see 
what  Kelly  or  other  women  liked  about  him.  He  stared  at  me  and  she  lolled  her  head 
up  from  his  neck  and  rested  it  on  his  shoulder,  her  eyes  open  and  staring  at  the  ceil- 
ing. 

“Where’d  you  come  from?”  he  asked  me,  shifting  his  ass  forward  and  pulling 
Kelly  closer  to  him. 

“The  house.” 

I took  off  my  hat  and  unzipped  my  coat. 

“That’s  a long  walk.  Where’s  your  sister?” 

“She’s  at  the  hotel.” 

“Why’d  you  come  over  here  then?”  Kelly  asked  with  a voice  like  an  old  man’s 
coming  from  the  bent  back  bone  cage  of  her  throat. 

“Someone  invited  me,”  I lied  and  under  my  breath.  Kelly  ignored  me,  and  once 
people  started  talking,  flipped  over  on  her  boyfriend  like  a crab  and  started  making 
out  with  him,  her  blond  dreads  sliding  against  her  back  as  she  moved  her  head. 

Someone  turned  up  the  music  and  a girl  gave  me  beers  constantly  and  I took  off 
my  sweater  and  then  my  long  sleeved  shirt  and  it  was  still  too  hot  in  the  room  even 
though  snow  from  the  roof  would  blow  horizontally  across  the  windows  and  I knew 
it  was  cold  outside,  universally  cold.  Someone  came  up  with  the  idea  to  build  a fire 
outside  and  people  started  leaving  in  twos  and  threes.  After  awhile  I needed  to  pee, 
so  I went  with  a couple  of  girls  down  the  rickety  staircase,  back  outside  without  my 
coat. 

The  fire  was  roaring  and  almost  everyone  was  standing  around  it,  smoking  ciga- 
rettes or  joints,  ne  guy  that  everyone  knew  was  a freak,  even  by  Ashland  standards, 
was  standing  closest  to  the  fire  and  was  feeding  it  massive  logs  from  the  pile  next  to 
the  barn.  His  teeth  were  black  and  he  carried  his  shit  in  a homemade  leather  purse, 
made  of  some  animal  he’d  actually  killed,  probably  a rabbit. 

After  awhile  I walked  around  the  barn  and  found  the  south  side  where  the  snow 
wasn’t  piled  so  high  against  it  and  I took  off  my  left  boot  and  the  left  legs  of  my 
jeans  and  long  underwear  and  underwear  and  squatted  so  low  I could  feel  the  snow 
just  underneath  me.  When  I was  done  I pulled  everything  up  even  though  I was  still 
wet.  I was  starting  to  shiver  but  I didn’t  want  to  leave  the  view  of  the  black  sky  and 
glowing  snow  and  through  the  thickness  of  all  the  beer  I started  planning  on  getting 
my  stuff  from  upstairs  and  finding  my  skies,  if  they  hadn’t  been  already  used  for  the 
fire.  Marion  and  Sean  wouldn’t  be  home  until  the  morning  but  I was  drunk  enough 
where  I was  looking  forward  to  going  really  fast. 
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I found  the  skis  hdng  in  the  snow  next  to  the  staircase  where  I’d  left  them.  The 
staircase  seemed  sturdier  than  before  and  I leaned  into  every  turn,  the  group  of  peo- 
ple and  the  fire  underneath  me  like  a net  that  would  save  me  if  I fell  like  a bed  blan- 
ket from  the  top. 

An  older  guy,  probably  about  thirty,  was  sitting  in  the  room  on  the  floor  and  I 
walked  around  him  to  the  bed  where  everyone’s  coats  were.  He  was  on  the  phone 
and  I listened  to  his  conversation  and  looked  at  the  side  of  his  face  while  I put  on 
my  sweater.  He  was  sitting  cross-legged  and  using  an  open  book  in  his  lap  as  an  ash- 
tray. 

“I’ll  tell  you.”  Pause.  “Because  I want... I want  to  have  something,”  he  moved  his 
hand  back  and  forth,  “that  is  just  you  and  me.  You  and  me.  You  are  my  privacy.” 
Long  pause.  “You’re  right.” 
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Survivor 


Steve  Van  Dvke 
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Cellar  Door  and  Duct,  Hinsdale,  IL 


Andrew  Cornillie 
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Andrew  Cornillie 


Back  Alleyway,  Hinsdale,  IL 
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Coral  Reef 


J.  Michael  Carter 
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Spring  Bark 


Aichen  Ho 
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Up  Draft 


Richard  Oberbruner 
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Taxi!!! 


Dot  Whitmore 
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Etching-Hank  Shooting  Magpies  1943 


David  Beechin 
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Those  Eyes 


Steve  Van  Dyke 
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Stockhouse 


Paul  Yeaqer 
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Loon  Dance 


Kelly  Naus 
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Robin  Trvloff 


Faith 
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David  Mayhew 


The  Road  Less  Traveled 
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Paul  Yeaqer 


360 
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Experiment  Copy 


Jennifer  Cooper 
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Jeniffer  Cooper 


Spiritual  Me 
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Cigarette  Lighter 


Becky  Mada 


with  a little  friction 

you  spring  to  life 

in  a tug-of-war 

of  your  existence 

perhaps  a numbered  candle 

or  the  embers  of  the  cherry 

in  a cigarette 

you  aid  both 

celebration  of  life 

and  premature  death 

in  times  of  survival 

whatever  your  future  holds 

wiU  be  found  with 

another  flick  of  the  switch 

this  time  may  you  travel 

to  the  cheering  crowd  of  a concert 

or  maybe  even  just 

the  hands  of  a problematic  pyromaniac 

yet  you  stay  ready  for  adventure 

when  you  arise 

light  the  way 

and  burn  away  time 
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Eclipse 


Daniel  Valdez 


movement,  sudden  shade 

the  sun  reaching  a point  of  no  return 

the  light,  the  truth,  the  one  sure  thing  to  always  wake  to 

vanishing  behind  the  moon 

no  sound, 

no  warning 

planet  earth  swallowed  into  a silent  abyss 
the  darkness  spreads  like  a plague 
infecting  evervthing  like  the  parasitic  locust 
colors  cease  to  exist, 
black,  white,  grav — all  dulled 
no  distinction 

feeble  stalks  of  sunflowers  cower  in  fear 

The  fate  set,  tomorrow  gone 

for  that  one  minute . . . 

everv  object,  everv  person, 

everv  little  tiling  meshed  into  one, 

Insanitv  reisned  over 
the  darkness  causing  blindness 
Ignorance  slashed  with  one,  decisive  blow 
the  names,  races,  labels  as  we  had  known 
Gone 

the  world  without  distinction 
the  world  without  color 
Utopia? 
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Fallen  Petals 


Wilda  Morris 


It  was  an  unmiracle, 
a dreamed  turned 
inside  out,  as  I watched 
the  petals  of  the  golden  lily 
faU  to  the  ground 
all  at  once. 

I ached  for  them 
to  take  wings. 

Instead,  they  lay 
silent  until  covered 
with  leaves  and  snow. 

All  winter  they  lay, 
color  draining  away, 
their  decay  nurturing 
the  dark  earth. 

But  in  spring 

they  came  again  to  life 

as  a poem. 
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Pigeon 


Amelia  Kloskowski 


I met  a bird  on  the  train. 

A great  big  king  of  a bird, 

\\”ho  looked  at  me  with  his  ruby  eyes  and  said; 

“This  is  my  track  sweetheart. 

You  gotta  fly  to  rule  here” 

And  the  woman  sitting  next  to  me  prayed  to  her  God 
WTile  a devil  stalked  her  child. 

The  bird  with  glittering  eyes 
Puts  on  an  emerald  smoking  jacket. 

He  fills  his  lungs  with  the  dirt  of  the  cit\; 

And  I fill  mine  with  water. 
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Sophie  Lives  on  a Farm 


Heidi  Koos 


Sophie  lives  on  a farm,  and  in  order  to  get  there  you  have  to  go  west  on  88  for 
probably  half  an  hour,  seventy-five  miles  an  hour  at  ten  o’clock  at  night.  That’s  when 
you  really  settie  in.  The  heat’s  going  good  and  smoking  a cigarette  doesn’t  suck  aU 
the  cold  in  anymore,  and  before  you  got  on  the  highway  you  pulled  out  the  CD’s  you 
wanted  to  listen  to  and  put  them  in  a stack  on  the  seat,  slightly  fanned  and  poised 
over  the  rounded  edge  of  the  blue  upholstery.  Against  them,  creating  the  tension  of 
space,  are  two  folders,  the  math  textbook,  the  marriage  textbook,  an  apron  from 
Starbucks,  two  empty  packs  of  cigarettes,  the  phone,  and  a mechanical  pencil 
wedged  sideways  in  the  crease,  horizontal  to  the  tip  of  a flattened  straw  wrapper 
sticking  out  like  a sea  anemone  from  the  true  ocean  of  the  backseat.  The  beer  is  on 
the  floor  of  the  passenger  seat,  upright  in  its  white  plastic  bags  like  a choir. 

Sophie’s  been  going  to  AA,  and  you’ve  been  going  to  AA,  but  tonight  she  called 
to  say  she’d  already  started  drinking  and  you  played  it  off  just  right.  At  first  a little 
mad,  but  then  you  eased  into  it  pretty  good — starting  to  talk  about  TV  was  what 
started  it,  the  roll  back  into  normalcy.  It  was  nine-thirty  and  you  were  going  crazy. 
How  many  nights  did  you  have  to  sit  on  the  bed  and  pretend  that  the  next  day  was 
crucial,  or  other  people  were  important?  More  often  than  not  the  anxiety  (you  can’t 
read,  you  can’t  be  around  people,  you  can’t  leave  the  house  because  the  car  might 
take  you  to  the  grocery  store  for  wine  instead  of  Barnes  and  Noble)  was  worth  how 
good  it  felt  to  wake  up  in  a sane  world  where  the  bedding  wasn’t  pulled  to  the  left, 
and  the  weight  of  everyday  maintenance  and  upkeep  wasn’t  a madden  red.  The  sug- 
gestion seems  natural  to  come  over  and  while  you’re  at  it,  bring  two  six-packs.  It 
comes  out  of  your  mouth  and  you  both  agree  and  that  ends  the  brief  reprieve  of 
seventeen  days  sober  for  the  both  of  you.  It  was  her  idea  to  stop  drinking,  but  you 
were  better  at  it. 

Sophie  lives  in  horse  country,  where  the  highway  numbers  triple  and  there  are 
long  stretches  of  road  where  the  fields  are  on  either  side  of  you  and  the  dips  of  the 
telephone  wires  tick  past,  counting  out  the  rhythm  of  the  car  as  weird,  isolated 
groups  of  trees  occasionally  appear,  aU  tail  and  overreaching  over  the  road  like 
groups  of  thin  girls.  Once  you  got  lost  and  accidentally  pulled  into  the  mud  off  the 
road  that  might  have  been  an  actual  waiting  field  of  corn  because  it  was  extra  deep 
and  rich,  and  the  car  raked  up  so  much  shit  in  the  undercarriage  when  you  backed 
out  there’s  still  dirt  rattling  under  the  car,  and  sometimes  there  are  rocks  that  will 
suddenly  ping  and  rumble  and  escape  out.  Not  a good  place  to  go  without  a cell 
phone  necessarily.  Isolated.  You’ve  never  seen  a horse,  but  you  know  they’re  out 
there  in  the  dark  as  you  head  west  from  the  main  river  road,  the  bright  artery  of  gas 
stations  and  light  poles. 

Sophie’s  big  horror  house  with  wispy  drapes  in  the  windows  and  junked  up  front 
porch  is  quiet.  The  sound  of  the  gravel  under  the  tires  always  indicates  the  end  of 
the  trip.  You  stop  the  engine  and  the  sudden  silence  feels  good,  the  car  hot  now  and 
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the  gone  music  around  you  like  perfume.  It’s  not  going  to  be  a bad  night — she’s 
in  the  back  of  the  house  somewhere  taking  a bath  or  in  her  bedroom.  She’s  not  at 
the  door  door  in  a bathrobe,  screaming  at  you  and  in  that  hysterically  giddy  mood 
where  somehow  you  don’t  get  to  say  a word  in  edgewise,  and  the  work  starts  where 
you  have  to  calm  her  down  and  play  the  student,  the  newly  educated  where  every- 
thing’s an  opinion,  a brilliant  little  hesitant  gem  you  insert  amongst  aU  the  joking  and 
isn’t  it  getting  old?  Isn’t  it  time  you  just  realize  no  one  likes  it?  It’s  awful,  but  you’re 
starting  to  become  more  and  more  intolerant  of  conversation  that  doesn’t  highlight 
how  great  you  are.  You’ve  actually  started  to  zone  out  when  people  talk  about  the 
details  of  a work  situation  or  past  personal  events,  like  when  they  were  with  a guy 
you  know  you  should  know  the  name  of,  but  you  didn’t  listen  well  the  first  time  so 
now  it’s  a total  blank,  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  half  a year.  Too  many  times  at 
work  people  have  called  you  crazy,  like  “\T)u’re  so  crazy!”  after  you  do  something 
funny  and  they  get  the  look  on  their  face  that  immediately  indicates  to  you  that 
they’re  figuring  out  how  to  take  it  back,  make  the  use  of  “crazy”  some  benign  source 
and  not  the  fact  that  you  walk  around  most  of  the  time  as  if  you’re  in  3"our  own  lit- 
tle world  and  no  one’s  going  to  behave  in  a way  that’s  going  to  check  you,  make  you 
reaUy  question  if  you  think  you’re  so  young  looking,  so  hot,  so  cool.  You  sing  at 
work.  You  think  everyone’s  nice  to  you  because  you’re  great,  and  you  act  like  it. 

You  walk  into  the  house  and  Sophie’s  in  her  bedroom  and  she’s  wearing  a robe, 
but  it’s  oriental  and  blue,  and  she’s  happy  to  see  you.  You  find  her  Iving  on  the  bed, 
on  her  stomach,  with  aU  the  lights  off  watching  T\?  In  a row  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
are  six  empty  bottles  of  beer  and  she’s  holding  the  green  seventh  in  her  hand  and 
you  know  exactly  how  to  change  this  party  for  the  better.  You  turn  on  the  lights,  the 
two  by  the  bed  and  the  little  lamp  on  the  card  table  by  the  window,  and  aU  the  rest 
of  the  house  is  dark  and  very  warm  and  as  the  night  goes  on  you  start  to  believe  in 
farms  again  and  the  way  they  encourage  the  private  pleasures,  the  misanthropic  and 
baroque  bent  away  from  society  and  Taco  BeU,  that  long  blight  of  Ogden  Avenue  at 
rush  hour,  aU  the  car  dealerships  and  the  limousine  service  you  always  see  and  won- 
der if  they  ever  hire  girls. 
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Sweet  Home  Chicago 


Tima  Wehbe 
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The  Photo 


Patrick  Salem 


Faces  like  a crumpled  cotton  shirt, 

Hands,  barely  touching,  settled  on  her  knee 
She  is  turned  towards  him  slighdy 
Perhaps  a laugh  or  a whispered  warning 
He  smiled  through  closed  lips 
Glancing  eyes  on  her. 

For  sixty  summers  gone 
And  one  long  winter  coming. 
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To  the  Crows 


Wilda  Morris 


Your  caws  punctuate 
the  song  of  cicadas 
in  the  late  morning  sun. 

I hate  those  crows, 
declares  the  stranger 
passing  me  on  the  walk. 

Not  I.  I love  the  ebony  sheen 
of  your  feathers,  how  you  stand 
out  against  summer  greens. 

You  are  bold,  not  blushing 
like  some  shy  resplendent  quet2al 
hidden  behind  foliage  curtains. 

Keep  up  your  complaints; 

they  are  no  more  brash 

than  the  incessant  chatter 

of  wild  parrots,  no  more  repetitious 

than  killdeer  calls 

or  bobwhite  whistles. 

You  loudly,  proudly  declare 
what  you  think  needs  to  be  said. 
Dine  on  my  lawn  when  you  will; 
you  are  welcome  to  all  the  cutworms 
and  grasshoppers  you  hunger  for. 
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Thunder 


John  J.  Gordon 


Searing  flashes, 

exploding  thunderous  claps 

invade  her  magical,  make-believe  world. 

Crying  summons  Daddy  to  her  room. 

Cradling  her  he  whispers 

the  thunder  will  soon  pass. 

She  barely  peeks  at  him 
until  his  warmth  and  strength 
overwhelm  her  fears. 

Daddy  is  strong  and  big  and  handsome 

dressed  in  his  uniform 

with  those  shiny  silver  wings. 

Six  thousand  miles  away 
a young  boy  cowers  in  the  ruins 
of  a war  ravaged  house.  He  endures 
another  day  of  thunder 
from  screaming  jets,  hovering  choppers, 
precision  bombs,  laser  guided  missiles. 

As  Mother  tries  to  ease  his  anguish 
he  erupts  in  sobbing  prayer: 
let  Father  return  safely, 
please  make  the  thunder  stop. 

The  violent  storm  quiets. 

Daddy  places  the  little  girl  in  her  bed. 
She  asks  once  more 
why  he  must  go  to  war. 

She  is  asleep 
when  he  whispers, 

“To  create  the  thunder.” 
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Time 


Jeannine  Messina 


The  pendulum  swings,  counting  each  second 
as  the  hands  sweep  the  face  of  the  old 
grandfather  clock.  The  Westminster  melody 
chimes,  breaking  the  silence  each  quarter  hour. 

Time  passes,  and  quickly  steals  away. 

A leather  chair,  the  color  of  red  wine, 
armrests  worn,  where  your  carpenter’s  hands 
once  lay  at  rest.  Misty  eyed  dreams,  plans 
to  revisit  Jefferson’s  Monticello  one  more  time. 

Propped  in  the  corner  are  two  walking  canes. 

One  is  cherry  wood,  a gold  band  below  the  handle, 
the  other,  a wild  grained  oak.  The  tapping 
of  the  cane  as  you  made  your  way  across  the  tiled 
floor,  is  only  in  my  memory. 

On  the  shelf,  dusty  books:  Civil  War,  Korea, 
historical  houses.  Magazines,  pages  unruffled, 
turn  yellow  with  age,  while  the  old  grandfather 
clock  stands  watch  over  aU. 

Time  passes,  and  quickly  steals  away. 
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Your  Face  in  the  Crowd 


Marise  Fleurisca 


Every  time  I see  vour  face. 

Your  eves  are  searching 
I don't  know  vour  name. 

But  I know  vour  face. 

W henever  I see  vou, 

You  have  on 

A tan  camouflage,  hea\w  boots, 

Head  gear  and  goggles, 

A rifle  under  vour  arm. 

Whenever  I see  vou. 

You  are  walking,  hot 
Sweaty,  and  dustv 
Trying  to  maintain  peace. 

Peace  is  what  we  need 
It's  what  vou  are  fighting  for. 

You  are  not  alone, 

This  is  our  tight 
I am  there  beside  you. 

You  cannot  see  me, 

But  I can  see  you. 

My  heart  and  ears  are  open 
My  eyes  are  searching. 

Whenever  I see  your  face  in  the  crowd, 

I know  you  are  all  right. 

I know  my  prayers  are  answered. 

I win  continue  to  pray 

I wiU  always  search  for  vour  face  in  the  crowd. 
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You 


Patrick  Salem 


I run  three  miles — 

Broken  first  into  thirds 
Then  into  quarters 
Finally  into  exhaustive  feet 
Intense,  egg-frying  heat 
A dragon's  breath 
In  a volcano's  belly — 
Plodding,  trodding,  plotting. 
Full  tumbler  from  the  tap — 
Resting  amid  leftovers 
And  neverwiUs — waiting. 
Restoration  stored,  refrigerated 
One  sip  to  set  the  teeth 
Then  a long  gulp. 

Each  cell  in  the  throat 
Fighting  for  another  taste 
More,  more,  at  last,  sated. 
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Moon  Tide 


Tricia  Cimera 


On  a hot  afternoon, 

languid  and  lonely, 
she  lay  on  the  rock, 
beside  the  sea, 
spread  out  her  long, 
wet  hair 

to  dry  in  the  sun. 

She  fell  asleep. 

A lizard  blinked. 

Night  came, 

moon  took  over  the  sky, 
chanting. 

The  sea  tossed  out 

shiny  fish  and  shells, 
jewels  and  gold  sand 

that  caught  in  her  hair 
spread  on  the  rock, 

captured  amongst 
the  fine  strands. 

She  came  awake 
with  a start, 

sat  up  and 
threw  back  her 

long  hair  like  a net 
flung  out,  scattering 
all  about  her 
what  the  sea 

had  gifted. 

Lucent  charms  cast 
glowing  around 
her  upturned  face, 

catching  the  eye 
of  a lone  fisherman 
who  fell  in  love 
with  the  woman 

in  the  moonlight. 

Luna  winked. 
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The  Consumer’s  Lament 


Robyn  Byrd 


The  apple’s  flesh  separates 
Sting  of  pesticide  on  my  tongue 
The  strawberries  leer 
Fruit  is  out  to  get  me 

It  wasn’t  the  farmers’  idea 
To  pollute  the  apple 
And  the  bodies  that  eat  of  it 
But  business  is  business 

So  this  is  how  commodity  tastes 
The  cornflakes  of  corporate  design 
Force  fed  to  cows  and  babies  alike 
“We  the  people,  the  walking  corn  chips” 

What  doesn’t  make  war  can  make  food 

Black  out  the  label 

Turn  over  the  barrel 

It’s  no  longer  lethal— it’s  fertilizer 

He  who  loved  the  land  and  planted  the  seed 
Who  nursed  the  oats  and  beans  and  gardens 
Is  the  new  endangered  species— 

He  dumps  rivers  of  corn  by  the  road  now 

Savorv  taste,  beautiful  skin 
Sacrificed  for  yield  and  profit 
Ten  thousand  years  up  in  smoke 
The  green  revolution  is  upon  us 

What  legacy  of  chemistry  and  crime 
Will  tomorrow  offer  to  the  dinner  plate 
Hide  the  produce  from  the  babies— 

They  like  to  put  things  in  their  mouths 
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Sudden  Takeoff 


Denis  Haqen 
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Green  Farm  Cupola 


Larrv  Larson 
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The  Gag  Reflex 


Jason  Snart 


At  dinner  one  night  the  wine  has  flown 
around  the  room  over  a heaped  plate  of  white  rice, 
lamb  biryani,  the  aroma  of  cloves,  not  to  mention 
the  heady  Howard’s  3000  that  started  it  all. 

Gathered  couples 

talking  across  the  table,  teeth 

flashing  like  so  much  rice. 

I’m  losing  my  grip  on  the  fork. 

Conversadon  turns  to  the  subject  of  jackets 

with  crests,  and,  recalling  at  once  a Seinfeld  episode 

involving  crests,  and  an  explanation  of  female  anatomy 

I announce,  “the  clitoris  is 

at  the  crest  of  the  labia.”  Then  laugh,  loudly, 

in  the  silence  that  follows. 
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Mrs.  Nikki’s  Cats 


Stephen  H.  Jansen 


She  loved  to  plant  flowers.  Lilies  and  petunias  and  pansies,  geraniums  and 
hydrangeas  surrounded  her  house.  There  was  no  particular  order  or  sequence,  not 
even  a grand  scheme  for  the  landscaping  she  did.  She  would  just  plant  and  plant  and 
when  she  was  tired  she’d  plant  some  more.  She  created  such  a beautiful  array  of 
color  and  textures  that  her  house  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  The  old  widow,  Mrs. 
Nikki,  had  the  most  striking  house  on  the  block,  maybe  even  in  town,  even  if  it  was 
a little  busy  looking.  Some  folks  would  stop  by  thinking  the  wild  assortment  of  flow- 
ers was  a greenhouse.  They’d  park  their  cars  on  the  street  and  walk  all  over  her  prop- 
erty like  they  were  at  market.  Mrs.  Nikki  would  come  out  on  her  porch,  her  tattered 
apron  billowing  in  the  breeze.  Thin  wisps  of  grey  hair  swirled  about  her  head  as  if 
charged  with  electricity.  She’d  raise  a broom  in  hand  and  chase  them  away  with 
ancient  Celtic  utterances  that  frightened  even  the  largest  of  men.  But  still  they  came. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  flowers  so  much  that  she  loved,  although  she  certainly  found 
enjoyment  in  them  sitting  on  the  front  porch,  rocking  away  the  latter  years  of  her 
life.  Mrs.  Nikki  loved  to  get  her  long  bony  fingers  into  the  soil  beneath  the  ground. 
She  loved  the  smell  that  came  not  from  the  first  couple  inches  of  topsoil  but  the  dirt 
below,  the  deep  dark  moist  ground  way  down.  The  earth  there  smelled  like  the 
charred  wood  of  a smoldering  campfire.  Her  fingers  prodded  about  and  stopped 
momentarily  to  enjoy  the  coolness  that  radiated  upward  through  her  body  on  hot 
summer  days.  Perhaps  that’s  why  the  dead  slept  so  well.  They’d  been  given  a cool, 
comfortable  resting  place  for  their  last  nap. 

She  ate  mostly  macaroni  and  cheese.  It  was  a simple  meal,  one  she’d  never  forgot- 
ten how  to  prepare.  When  the  water  bubbled  ferociously  like  a witch’s  cauldron  she’d 
dump  in  the  elbow  macaroni  and  watch  them  play  tag  like  kids  at  the  pool.  Then 
when  she’d  strained  the  noodles  and  put  them  in  a large  bowl  she’d  add  the  yel- 
low/orange cheese-milk  coating.  All  the  while  a few  of  her  twenty-seven  cats  would 
purr  and  rub  against  her  ankle-length  nylons.  They  could  smell  the  cheese-milk  coat- 
ing, the  earthen  fingers  that  stirred  it  and  the  dry  flakes  that  floated  to  the  floor  from 
her  cracked,  wrinkled  skin. 

She’d  open  a can  of  tuna  fish  and  scoop  some  out  onto  the  rose-petaled  china 
plates  her  mother  had  passed  on  to  her.  Those  that  were  hungry  would  come  and 
surround  the  bowls  like  birds  to  a birdbath.  Others  would  stare  aimlessly  out  the  slits 
of  light  where  long,  dark  window  drapes  shuttered  the  day.  The  shears  behind  fil- 
tered the  light  giving  it  the  same  hue  as  the  stale  clouds  of  cigarette  smoke  floating 
throughout  the  room,  imprisoned  forever  by  closed  windows,  even  in  the  summer- 
time. 

All  too  often,  another  cat  would  show  up  on  her  front  porch.  Some  were  just  alley 
cats  tired  of  life  in  the  streets  or  too  weak  to  fight  for  their  food  any  longer.  Many 
happened  by  and  stayed  because  they  were  lonely.  Others  came  because  they  knew 
of  her.  She  took  them  aU  in. 
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On  Friday  nights  Mrs.  Nikki  would  play  ja2z  records  on  the  hifi  in  the  front  room. 
There  she’d  sit  in  her  velvet-lined  rocker,  glass  of  sherry  in  a multi-cut  crystal  glass 
and  a cat  on  her  lap.  ^AJl  the  cats  gathered  around,  rubbed  up  against  each  other  and 
swayed  to  the  hifi’s  magic  sounds.  Their  ears  peaked  straight  and  tall,  their  fur  bris- 
tled and  their  tails  flip-flopped  the  beat  like  a tick-tock  clock.  And  if  the  jazz  singer 
hit  a high  enough  note  all  the  cats  would  meow  in  unison  to  croon  the  moon.  After 
another  sherrv  and  the  jazz  songs  were  over,  Mrs.  Nikki  would  rock  to  sleep.  A faint 
smile  crossed  the  lines  of  her  peaceful  face.  The  needle  on  the  hifi  bumped  tireless- 
ly against  the  spinning  record  label  over  and  over  and  over. 

Night  passed  and  morning  came  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same.  She  replaced 
the  tone  arm  on  the  hifi  and  shut  it  off.  Then  she  gathered  up  her  empty  crystal  sher- 
ry glass  and  placed  it  on  the  counter  to  be  washed,  next  to  the  one  from  last  Friday 
and  the  Friday  before  that.  She  almost  tripped  over  what  she  thought  was  a rumpled 
throw  rug.  Below  her  feet  one  of  the  older  cats  had  passed  away  overnight.  Bending 
down  to  pick  it  up,  she  stroked  its  soft  furrv  head  and  without  a tear,  ran  her  bony 
lingers  dowm  the  length  of  the  bodv.  Mrs.  Nikki  placed  the  cat  into  a shoebox  and 
took  it  outside. 

Once  outside  she  dug  a small  deep  hole  near  the  side  of  the  house.  Fler  lingers 
felt  good  down  deep  in  the  cool  soil.  She  breathed  in  the  earthen  smell  and  gently 
placed  the  shoebox  into  the  hole.  Next  she  brought  out  a tray  of  bright  yellow 
marigolds  and  planted  them  on  top  smoothing  the  dirt  flat  with  her  rough  hands. 
Then  she  stood  and  tamped  dowm  the  dirt  around  the  flow^ers  with  the  toe  of  her 
shoe. 

Later  she  sat  on  the  porch  rocking.  Another  car  pulled  up  and  a couple  got  out  to 
approach  her.  But  she  wus  in  no  mood  for  strangers.  Today  wms  a day  of  mourning. 
She  stood  and  uttered  a guttural  Gaelic  curse  learned  long  ago  as  a child.  The  cou- 
ple frightened,  retreated  and  left.  As  the  car  pulled  away  from  the  curb  the  passen- 
ger door  opened  and  a kitten  w^as  left  by  its  lonesome.  It  sauntered  its  way  up  to  the 
porch  suspiciously.  Mrs.  Nikki  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  on  her  lap  and  stroked  the 
kitten  gently  behind  the  ears.  Its  purr  w^as  faint.  They  went  inside  for  macaroni  and 
cheese  and  tuna.  Come  Friday  they’d  have  some  jazz  music  and  a glass  of  sherry,  or 
two. 
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Main  Street  USA 


Sandra  Falesch 
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In  My  Sock  Drawer 


Kathleen  Hernandez 


Ten  years  of  her  presence  kept  me  warm 

every  year  a new  keepsake 

a slot  for  the  money 

a birthday  card 

but  I took  it  all  for  granted 

the  time  I barely  spent 

the  little  whispers  behind  her  growing-old  back 
unappreciated 

Oh,  I remember  the  Christmas  fudge. 

Every  year  the  candles  would  fade 

the  party  would  die 

but  the  sounds  of  joy  still  remained 

no  one  could  predict  what  happened  next 

not  allowed  to  know 

feelings  couldn’t  show 

She  was  growing  older,  sick  and  shriveled 

the  candles  never  faded  because  they  never  started, 

not  that  year. 

No  birthday  card.  No  slot  for  the  money. 

A year  barely  passed  and  in  my  sock  drawer 

lies  the  slot  for  the  monev, 

and  the  joy  of  the  candles  burning. 
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Conventional  Love 


Patrick  Salem 


He  noticed  that  when  she  took  notes— using  her  left  hand  twisted  upon  itself  to 
write — he  could  see  the  black  strap  to  her  brassiere  resting  along  the  ridge  of  her 
shoulder  tucked  beneath  her  cable-knit  ecru  cotton  sweater.  Her  hair— long  and 
wavy,  brown— framed  her  face,  accentuating  her  thick  eyebrows  and  long  lashes. 
The  look  she  presented  to  the  world  was  one  of  studied  concentration,  but  to  him 
it  was  one  of  love. 

Her  lips,  set  below  an  aquiline  nose,  were  impossibly  perfect,  rising  to  twin 
points  and  sloping  away  like  the  cables  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Her  lower  lip 
reminded  him  of  a coffee  saucer,  a quivering  curve.  Segmented  by  nature,  her  lips 
reminded  him  of  a wedge  of  orange  waiting  to  burst  its  taste  into  his  mouth.  The 
fingers  of  her  right  hand,  resting  against  her  temple,  were  long  and  thin.  He  imag- 
ined the  feel  of  those  fingers  against  his  face,  how  soft  they  would  be,  soft  and 
slightly  cold.  Nothing  so  delicate  could  have  fire  in  them. 

She  sat  with  her  ankles  crossed  in  a pose  that  could  be  described  only  as  inno- 
cent. He  was  at  once  torn  between  protecting  that  innocence  and  possessing  it.  He 
memorHed  the  pattern  of  her  breathing.  He  tried  to  imagine  her  face  flushed  with 
passion,  or  surprise,  or  terror. 

When  she  raised  her  hand  to  ask  a question,  he  saw  the  curve  of  her  breasts, 
small  but  worthy  of  attention.  Her  stomach,  made  partly  visible  by  the  raising  of 
her  hand,  was  flat  and  smooth  with  tiny  translucent  hairs  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
overhead  fluorescents.  He  wondered  if  she  knew  how  exposed  she  was,  if  she  had 
planned  it  that  morning  standing  before  the  mirror.  He  imagined  her  bedroom  as 
soft  and  pink  with  lace  and  bows.  The  childhood  objects  around  her  would  be  sur- 
prised at  her  budding  mamrity. 

When  she  caught  him  staring,  he  smiled  slowly,  hoping  that  she  wouldn’t  notice 
his  lips  sticking  to  one  another,  his  yellowed  teeth,  his  hair  plastered  to  his  head. 
He  hoped  that  she  would  see  him  as  a handsome,  loving,  serious  man — a man  that 
she  would  choose  form  amongst  the  rest  of  the  group.  Maybe  this  one  would 
accept  his  love,  his  affections. 

She  averted  her  gaze  at  his  smile.  He  saw  the  roundness  of  her  eyes  forming 
perfect  spheres  against  her  slitting  lids.  She  flushed  slightly  and  turned  in  her  seat, 
pushing  her  shoulders  forward  as  thought  wrapping  herself  in  an  invisible  blanket. 
Not  again,  please  not  again,  he  thought  hoping  that  her  body  language  was  not 
rejecting  but  coquettish.  He  felt  himself  flush. 

It  was  only  a matter  of  time  now  before  he  started  to  perspire  in  earnest.  He 
prayed  that  she  wouldn’t  notice  the  growing  deltas  of  sweat  at  the  junctions  of  his 
bone  thin  arms  and  his  tiny  torso.  He  began  to  wheeze  slightly  as  his  discomfit 
increased. 

This  was  his  sixth  year  at  a national  conference.  Every  year  it  was  held  in  a dif- 
ferent city.  He  attended  faithfully  always  hoping  to  make  that  connection — or  any 
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way  a positive  connection,  one  that  didn’t  make  things  worse  for  him — that 
would  give  his  life  meaning.  Every  year  he  had  planned  in  his  dreams  how  the 
story  would  go. 

“We  met  a conference  in  Los  Angeles  (Seattle,  New  York,  Houston,  Boston,  now 
Minneapolis),”  she  would  tell  her  friends.  “He  first  impressed  me  with  his  under- 
standings of  actuarial  tables  (or  margin  calls,  or  massotherapy,  or  public  transporta- 
tion grids,  or  global  marketing  or  modern  social  nihilism).  He  told  a joke  that  made 
everyone  laugh,  and  his  smile  just  swept  me  off  my  feet.” 

In  his  mind  movie,  they  were  always  winsome  beauties  like  the  woman  he  was 
staring  at  now,  but  truth  be  told  he  would  have  been  happy  with  anyone.  As  long  as 
she  was  nice  to  him,  he  would  be  happy. 

He  played  by  the  rules  for  as  long  as  he  was  able,  always  being  gracious  when 
rejected,  always  agreeing  to  be  friends,  even  after  hours  of  listening  to  their  stories 
about  how  looks  and  money  didn’t  matter.  He  tirelessly  tried  to  be  the  stand-up  guy 
that  they  said  they  wanted.  He  worked  hard  at  it.  He  did  everything  to  be  that  guy. 
But  they  were  lying. 

It  was  in  LA,  after  he  waited  outside  the  conference  room  and  watched  his  love — 
Sara  Haenfler  form  Cleveland  her  name  tag  had  read — flirt  with  the  muscle  beach 
guy  from  Scottsdale,  that  he  first  decided  it  was  his  job  to  confront  them  with  the 
lies. 

He  would  have  said  something  there  in  the  hotel  lobby,  but  he  was  distracted  by 
a spot  on  his  tie.  When  he  looked  up  she  was  headed  toward  the  elevator,  the  brain 
dead  idiot  nowhere  in  sight.  They  probably  had  planned  a little  rendezvous,  he 
thought.  He  hurried  toward  the  elevators,  hoping  to  maybe  catch  her  just  getting  on 
one.  In  his  scripting  of  the  confrontation,  he  would  say  his  piece,  tear  her  sanctimo- 
nious sense  of  self-importance  to  shreds  and  then  jump  off  the  elevator  at  the  first 
stop. 

But  she  didn’t  get  on  there,  instead  continued  walking  towards  the  parking  garage. 
Maybe  she  wasn’t  staying  at  the  hotel.  Some  agencies  booked  less  expensive  lodgings 
for  their  employees  at  these  conferences.  He  stopped  her  as  she  started  down  the 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  lower  level. 

“Excuse  me,  Sara,”  he  said  politely  enough.  “May  I speak  with  you?” 

Her  reaction  was  all-wrong.  She  acted  as  though  a man’s  attention  would  never 
be  welcomed  when  just  minutes  ago  she  had  been  chatting  away  with  that  no-necked 

gijy- 

“I  am  kind  of  in  a hurry.”  She  backed  away  from  him  as  he  came  down  the  short 
flight  of  stairs.  Still  facing  him,  she  moved  towards  the  other  end  of  the  landing.  “I 
have  to  report  to  the  local  office,  they  are  expecting  me.” 

Liar,  he  screamed  silently.  He  smiled  to  reassure  her,  but  faced  a look  of  horror 
mixed  with  disgust  in  response. 

When  she  tried  to  run,  he  grabbed  for  her  arm  and  was  shocked  when  his  fingers 
pressed  her  hair  against  her  throat. 

In  Seattle  was  a little  different,  but  she  had  that  same  look  of  repugnance,  as  did 
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New  York  and  Houston.  Boston  was  a bit  different,  because  she  pretended  to  lis- 
ten to  him,  but  he  could  tell  she  was  just  humoring  him 

He  had  felt  somewhat  sorry  about  the  others,  but  Boston  he  didn’t  mind.  She  had 
even  tried  to  dissuade  him  with  offers  of  sex,  as  if  he  would  lie  down  with  a liar. 
He’d  considered  not  coming  to  another  conference  after  Boston. 

When  he  called  he  only  intended  to  inquire  about  reservations,  now  unsure  of 
himself,  his  mission. 

“Did  you  hear  about  the  women  who  got  killed  at  your  convention?”  his  travel 
agent’s  voice  asked,  pretending  to  be  friendly.  “Conventions  are  dangerous  these 
days.  You  better  be  careful.” 

Her  words,  her  tone  were  enough  for  him.  He  confirmed  his  reservations.  And 
now  Minneapolis  appeared  ready  to  add  herself  to  his  list. 

Please,  can’t  this  one  just  be  shy.  Almost  as  if  she  could  hear  his  thoughts,  the 
object  of  his  love  relaxed  her  shoulders  now  and  returned  his  smile. 

The  sweat  began  to  flood  to  the  ends  of  this  short  shirt  sleeves.  He  dabbed  his 
forehead  and  had  and  overwhelming  urge  to  leave  the  seminar  room.  Trying  to  look 
smooth,  but  knowing  that  he  couldn’t,  he  gathered  the  handouts  for  the  session  and 
headed  for  the  exit.  He  was  actually  dripping  sweat  as  he  fled,  feeling  as  though  the 
knot  of  his  tie  was  getting  tighter.  No  longer  wheezing,  his  breath  was  coming  in 
gasps. 

In  the  lobby,  the  air  conditioning  turned  his  sweat  quickly  cold.  He  shivered  vio- 
lently at  the  temperature  change.  The  elevator  opened  in  front  of  him  and  he 
pressed  the  shiny  button  for  his  floor  still  gasping  for  air.  Several  people  entered  the 
elevator  on  the  shopping  mail  level  attached  to  the  hotel.  He  found  himself  pressed 
against  the  glass  wall  at  the  back  of  the  elevator.  His  sweat  became  adhesive  and  his 
shirt  was  stuck  to  his  back  by  the  time  he  exited  the  car  several  breathless  floors  later. 

Alone  in  his  room  he  replayed  the  interaction  which  had  so  thriUed  and  disturbed 
him.  She  had  actually  smiled  at  him.  He  had  never  really  considered  the  possibility. 
It  had  become  a routine  at  these  conferences:  the  confrontation,  the  silencing  of 
their  screams  as  he  told  them  exactly  what  kind  of  people  they  were,  the  hoped-for- 
but-never-seen  acknowledgment,  and  the  final  stare  of  stupidity. 

That  was  all  gone  now.  After  several  minutes  of  deep  breathing  he  became  calm 
enough  to  change  out  of  his  sweat  covered  clothing.  The  tie  that  he  had  been  wear- 
ing was  completely  soaked  and  the  knot  had  become  Gordian.  He  struggled  to  pull 
the  slicked  silk  over  his  head.  To  some  degree  he  felt  thrilled  by  aU  the  sensations,  all 
the  emotions. 

His  world  at  home  was  tightly  ordered.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  act  out  these 
things  there.  It  was  only  with  the  anonymity  of  being  in  a big  city  that  he  felt  com- 
fortable in  loosening  the  strings.  But  he  could  feel  them  constricting  like  drying 
leather  around  his  chest  as  he  considered  the  meaning  of  that  smile.  Surely  the  smile 
was  just  another  he,  just  one  more  affront. 

The  tie  finaUy  shpped  over  his  brow  and  scraped  painfully  as  it  pulled  past  his  ears 
and  messed  his  oily  hair.  Stripping  his  now  soaked  clothing,  he  caught  a ghmpse  of 
himself  in  the  bureau  mirror.  He  felt  some  how  transformed,  like  those  other  times, 
but  different  as  well. 
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Maybe  what  he  had  until  now  considered  deluded  diversions  could  actually 
become  realized.  Maybe  it  wasn’t  necessary  that  he  only  gain  ascendancy  on  the 
backs — or  more  appropriately  necks — of  others. 

Stop  it.  It’s  a lie.  The  lies  are  as  easy  as  breathing  for  them. 

He  dressed  mechanically  as  the  battle  waged  and  raged.  The  worst  that  could  hap- 
pen, he  figured,  was  that  she  was  just  another  one,  the  best  that  she  was  a rare  one. 
Either  way,  this  was  his  vacation — his  dime  so  to  speak — he  would  not  flee  without 
learning. 

Not  one  to  enter  a conversation  without  first  scripting  it  out,  he  began  to 
approach  her  mentally  as  he  left  his  room.  She  would  have  the  choice  to  smile  again 
or  not,  but  she  was  not  in  control,  he  decided.  It  was  his  plan,  his  to  plot,  his  to 
block.  He  framed  the  script  quickly. 

As  he  devised  a revision  of  his  plan,  the  opening  elevator  door  revealed  the  co- 
star  of  this  mental  melodrama. 

“Oh,”  was  all  she  said,  and  it  was  more  then  he  was  able  for  aU  his  planning. 

No,  this  isn’t  right.  I’m  not  ready.  She  stepped  off  the  elevator.  He  could  have 
bolted  for  the  car,  but  she  blocked  his  path.  Either  by  accident  or  design,  he  was 
trapped.  She  was  taller  then  he  had  thought  but  just  as  unreasonably  beautiful.  Her 
sweater  seemed  even  tighter  as  she  stood  there.  He  watched  her  chest  swell  and  col- 
lapse with  her  breathing.  He  noticed  the  delicate  line  of  her  neck  with  a complex  of 
dark  veins  visible  through  her  pale  complexion.  He  watched  her  improbable  lips 
purse  and  pulse  for  several  seconds  before  realizing  that  she  was  speaking 

“I  was  so  surprised  that  you  smiled  at  me.  I must  have  seemed  horribly  conceit- 
ed. You  see  this  is  my  first  time,  and  I figured  you  were  making  fun  of  me  or  that 
you  were  married  and  just  being  friendlv  I mean  the  thought  never  occurred  to  me 
that  you  might  actually  have  an  interest  in  me.  Or  if  you  did,  you  didn’t  want  to  know 
me  other  then  biblically.” 

Her  voice — soft  and  sweet  like  cotton  candy — was  just  as  unlikely  as  the  rest  of 
her. 

She  introduced  herself  He  did  the  same. 

“Not  that  I’m  a prig — I mean  lets  be  honest  there  are  lots  of  people  in  the  Twin 
Cities  tonight  looking  to  hook  up  for  something  anonymous — but  it’s  like  I said: 
This  is  m}"  first  time,  and  I’m  not  sure  how  its  supposed  to  go.” 

They  had  been  standing  there  for  a full  minute,  and  he  had  only  said  his  name. 
He  fought  desperately  to  remember  the  scripting  that  she  had  interrupted. 

“Actually  I saw  you  at  check-in  yesterday  and  was  going  to  talk  to  you  then,  but 
you  seemed  so  serious.  I figured  that  you  couldn’t  possibly  be  part  of  the  confer- 
ence. I thought  only  creepy  academic  types  would  be  here,  not  anyone  real.  I was 
shocked  to  see  you  in  the  seminar  room.  And  then  your  smile  just  swept  me  off  my 
feet.” 

He  felt  the  stopcock  of  his  sweat  glands  burst  to  full  open. 

“I  got  scared,  its  my  first  time  you  know.  I couldn’t  believe  that  anyone  as  nor- 
mal and  handsome  could  possibly  be  interested  in  me.  I don’t  blame  you  for  storm- 
ing out.  I just  came  to  apologize.” 
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The  up  arrow  over  the  door  behind  her  went  on,  and  seconds  later,  a half  dozen 
people  stepped  their  way  around  the  two  of  them. 

“We  probably  shouldn’t  stand  here.  Is  your  room  around  here?” 

He  could  only  grunt  and  motion  towards  the  end  of  the  hall,  wondering  if  he 
had  thrown  his  waterlogged  clothes  into  the  complimentary  laundry/ trash  bag  hang- 
ing in  the  closet. 

Playing  it  cool,  he  desperately  tried  to  recall  if  there  were  any  other  potentially 
embarrassing  items  in  view. 

With  perspiration  pooling  down  his  back,  he  slipped  the  keycard  in  the  door.  The 
door  purred  and  the  little  lights  blinked.  He  turned  the  handle  and  entered  in  front 
of  her  quickly  scanning  the  room  for  embarrassments. 

The  coast  was  clear  as  she  followed  him  into  the  room.  This  can’t  be  happening, 
he  thought.  She  can’t  really  be  interested,  but  here  she  was. 

He  felt  a pressure  building.  He  recognized  the  feeling.  He’d  felt  it  five  times 
before.  He  had  no  choice,  she  was  no  different  then  the  others.  The  decision  made, 
he  turned  to  her. 

He  didn’t  see  from  where  she  pulled  the  pistol,  but  there  was  the  blue-steeled 
weapon  twice  the  size  of  her  gripping  knuckle-white  hand. 

“Like  I said,  this  is  my  first  time.  If  you  don’t  mind,  I would  like  3"ou  to  empty 
your  pockets  onto  the  bureau  here,”  motioning  with  the  barrel,  “I  do  know  how  to 
use  this  if  ^^ou’re  wondering.” 

He  slowly  deposited  his  wallet,  a thousand  dollars  held  by  a silver  money  clip,  his 
plastic  door  key,  a pair  of  latex  gloves,  and  a mechanical  pencil  where  she  had  indi- 
cated. 

“Now  open  the  room  safe.”  He  showed  her  that  it  was  empty,  as  was  his  custom 
in  case  of  speedy  departures.  She  scooped  up  his  waUet  and  mone^t 

“Take  off  your  pants.” 

He  hesitated. 

“Dream  on,  buster.  Take  them  off  and  put  them  in  the  toilet.” 

He  complied  as  she  nimbly  danced  a constant  distance^  between  them.  She  also 
made  him  empty  his  suitcase  into  the  tub  and  open  the  cold-water  tap.  He  trembled 
when  she  told  him  to  kneel  down  facing  the  window  and  away  from  her.  For  only  a 
moment,  he  considered  a silent  prayer,  quickly  abandoning  the  embarrassing  notion 
of  mercy. 

“Hands  behind  your  back  please.” 

The  handcuffs  clicked  coldly  into  place. 

He  sensed  the  blow  to  the  back  of  his  neck  before  it  landed,  but  with  his  hands 
behind  him  he  couldn’t  protect  himself  from  falling  face  first  into  the  carpet.  His 
kps  mashed  into  his  teeth  as  he  landed.  He  tasted  blood  in  his  mouth,  and  heard  the 
door  closing  behind  her. 

He  recognized  the  stupid  stare  of  his  reflection  in  the  skding  glass  door  to  the 
balcony. 
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Words  of  the  Carrion  Eaters 


David  S.  Rubenstein 


Charlie  Endocheeny,  squinting  against  the  brilliance  of  the  sky,  watched  the  cir- 
cling eagle  with  idle  curiosity.  Idle,  because  three  months  in  the  high  country  with- 
out another  human  meant  that  any  distraction,  however  small,  was  welcome;  and 
curious,  because  eagles  did  not  generally  stray  so  close  to  people  as  this  one  was. 

Spread  out  before  him  on  the  green  mountain  slope  were  nine  hundred  sheep, 
give  or  take.  Give  the  new  lambs  born  into  the  late  winter  snow,  that  were  now  kick- 
ing up  their  heels  with  the  combined  pleasures  of  youth  and  summer.  Take  the  ones 
carried  off  by  wolves,  mountain  Hons,  and  coyotes.  And  the  ones  that  the  eagles  had 
taken  when  they  were  smaU. 

It  was  virtuaUy  impossible  to  protect  them  aU  from  predators.  There  was  just 
himself  and  Jake  and  Ramses,  his  two  dogs,  between  aU  that  fine  mutton  and  the 
voracious  hunger  of  the  high  country.  It  was  an  on-going  battle  between  him  and 
nature,  which  he  had  ultimately  come  to  accept  as  part  of  a natural  ebb  and  flow  of 
Hfe  in  that  wild  range  in  which  he  had  spent  his  last  twenty-three  summers. 

In  his  youth,  when  his  uncle  had  first  brought  him  up  from  the  winter  grazing 
lands  near  his  Hogan,  he  had  fought  fiercely  and  frantically  to  save  each  animal,  and 
could  not  understand  his  uncle’s  stoicism  at  a loss.  To  see  a lamb,  that  he  had  car- 
ried in  his  arms  across  washes  swoUen  with  spring  thaw,  torn  and  bloody  in  the 
talons  of  an  eagle  or  jaws  of  a coyote,  had  been  Hke  a stake  into  his  soul.  But  after 
he  had  spent  a number  of  seasons  with  the  flock,  and  learned  the  rhythms  of  birth 
and  death,  he  came  to  reaHze  that  the  shepherd  could  no  more  hold  aU  the  preda- 
tors at  bay  than  could  a sailor  stem  the  tides. 

So  the  speculating  eagle  did  not  anger  him.  For  one  thing,  the  lambs  were  aU  too 
big  now  to  be  carried  away  by  even  the  most  powerful  bird.  And  for  another,  it  had 
been  a good  spring.  All  the  births  were  Hve.  And  the  losses  had  been  very  low. 

Besides,  he  had  always  admired  the  great  bird,  even  in  those  strident  days  when 
he  had  felt  it  his  mortal  enemy.  He  imagined  a shot  with  the  30-06  which  stood  near- 
by, cradled  in  the  cleft  of  a boulder.  He  would  Hne  up  the  proud  chest,  just  below 
the  throat,  in  the  cross-hairs  of  his  scope.  Lead  it,  though.  A good  two-hundred  fifty 
yards.  Take  at  least  a half-second  to  travel  the  distance. 

He’d  miss,  anyhow.  Waste  a good  cartridge.  He  could  see  the  bird  eyeing  him,  cal- 
culating. It  knows  I won’t  waste  one  at  this  distance,  he  thought,  t knows  me  as  I 
know  it,  he  suddenly  reaHzed  with  surprise. 

Jake  and  Ramses  were  not  so  trusting,  however,  and  they  ranged  below  the  soar- 
ing bird,  watching  for  it  to  stray  from  its  effortless  gHding  circle.  Jake  gave  a Httle  yip, 
just  as  a warning.  The  eagle  floated  away,  riding  the  air  currents  further  up  the  moun- 
tain. CharHe  watched  it  dissolve  into  the  whiteness  of  the  distant  sky,  then  shifted 
his  attention  to  the  clouds.  Might  get  some  rain  in  the  vaUey,  he  speculated.  Bet  they 
could  use  some.  His  thoughts  went  to  his  home,  where  his  father  and  sister  would 
be  thinking  of  him.  He  saw  their  faces  turned  toward  him,  and  he  smiled  at  the 
thought,  and  to  tell  them  that  he  v/as  aU  right. 
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When  he  returned  to  the  present  he  saw  with  a start  a turkey  buzzard  perched  on 
a rock  not  ten  feet  from  him,  locking  him  in  its  hideous  gaze.  In  shock  he  froze  with 
momentary  fear  at  the  nearness  of  so  wild  and  disturbing  a creature.  He  returned  its 
stare,  but  calculated  the  distance  to  his  rifle  with  his  peripheral  vision.  The  bird 
seemed  almost  to  nod  its  ugly  bald  head  at  the  thought.  No  fear  showed  in  its  eyes 
or  body  language.  Where  are  the  dogs,  Charlie  wondered,  speculating  as  to  the  pos- 
sible damage  the  huge  bird  might  do  with  its  sharp  beak  and  vicious  talons.  Could 
probably  scratch  him  up  good,  before  he  broke  its  ugly  neck.  Maybe  that  stick,  which 
lay  a good  five  feet  closer  than  the  gun. . . But  after  a moment,  when  the  initial  shock 
had  subsided,  he  told  himself,  “it’s  only  a bird.”  A sudden  shout  and  waving  of 
hands,  and  it  would  flee.  But  hold— a chance  to  study  the  creature  up  front. 

His  fear  now  subsided  into  curiosity,  he  held  his  stillness  and  began  to  observe 
the  bird  with  a critical  eye.  He  could  see  that,  in  spite  of  its  unattractive  head  and 
neck,  it  was  a powerfully-built  creature,  not  unHke  the  eagle.  Its  folded  wings  spoke 
of  grace  duration,  wind-riders.  The  chest  was  full  and  proud.  The  beak,  hooked  like 
a hawk’s,  appeared  sharp  and  dangerous.  The  clawed  feet  were  beautiful  weapons  of 
destruction.  Charlie  had  always  held  disdain  and  disgust  for  the  vulture.  Its  ugly 
countenance  in  his  mind  a reflection  of  its  ugly  habits.  But  now,  under  close  scruti- 
ny, he  came  to  tandem  realizations  simultaneously:  the  creature’s  sinister  appearance 
was  so  perfect  as  to  be  attractive  in  its  way,  and  it  was  clearly  an  important  player  in 
the  cycle  of  life  in  the  high  country. 

Then,  as  the  bird  held  him  in  its  gaze,  the  wind,  a constant  companion  in  the 
mountains,  dropped  suddenly,  bringing  an  unaccustomed  stillness.  And  in  the  quiet, 
although  Charlie  struggled  vainly  to  deny  it,  the  bird  spoke  to  him.  It  spoke  in  a 
hoarse,  croaking  voice,  its  raptor’s  beak  mouthing  the  words.  It  said;  “Beware  the 
Higgs  Boson  at  Waxahachie!” 

Charlie,  who  had  so  recently  feared  for  his  physical  safety,  sank  to  his  knees  in 
fear  for  his  mental  health.  He  struggled  with  reality,  knowing  full  well  that  a vulture 
cannot  talk,  but  challenging  his  sense  to  deny  that  this  one  had.  And  as  he  knelt  in 
muddled  shock  the  bird  said  again,  as  if  to  reinforce  the  fact  of  its  speech,  “Beware 
the  Higgs  Boson  at  Waxahachie!”  Then  the  wind  picked  up,  and  the  bird  turned  into 
it.  It  spread  its  great  wings  and  stepped  off  the  rock.  With  barely  a flap,  it  rose  into 
the  sky  in  gentle  spirals.  Charlie  watched  after  it  in  dumb  amazement. 

A month  later,  William  Endocheeny,  Charlie’s  maternal  uncle,  came  to  the  high 
pasture  to  bring  him  supplies  and  check  on  his  well-being  and  that  of  the  flock. 
Charlie,  who  had  become  less  and  less  sure  of  the  reality  of  the  incident  with  the 
vulture  over  the  passing  time,  said  nothing  to  his  uncle  when  he  had  asked  about  the 
past  months.  He  spoke  of  the  new  lambs,  of  the  weather  and  the  eagles  and  the  coy- 
otes. He  talked  fondly  of  the  two  dogs  and  their  health.  He  made  no  mention  of  the 
bird. 
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But  that  night,  as  they  sat  beside  a smoldering  fire,  supper  in  their  bellies  and  the 
night  breeze  blowing  away  the  heat  of  the  day,  William  said,  “I  have  known  you  since 
your  birth.  Nephew.  I brought  you  here  for  your  first  five  summers.  Something  is 
troubling  you.  You  will  feel  better  if  you  share  it.”  He  looked  closely  into  Charlie’s 
stoic  face,  but  could  read  trouble  there. 

“There  is  nothing  that  you  could  tell  me  that  I would  not  accept,”  he  encouraged. 
Charlie  stirred  the  coals  with  a stick,  watching  the  flames  leap  to  the  newly-exposed 
wood.  With  the  Navajo,  long  silences  were  not  uncomfortable,  but  the  polite  way  of 
allowing  one  person  to  finish  with  his  thoughts,  and  the  next  to  frame  his  response. 

His  eyes,  although  turned  to  the  fire,  focused  on  that  day  some  weeks  ago  when 
he  finally  spoke;  “An  eagle  was  circling  the  flock.  Close,  for  me  and  the  dogs  being 
there.  I watched  it  ‘till  it  was  gone.  When  I looked  down,  there  was  a \mlture  on  a 
rock  not  ten  feet  from  me.”  Here  he  paused.  William  waited  politely  for  him  to  con- 
tinue. “I  did  not  hear  it  land,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  “It  seemed  to  appear  from 
nowhere.”  He  turned  to  his  uncle.  “Now  I am  not  even  sure  that  it  was  there.”  His 
uncle  waited.  “It  spoke  to  me,”  Charlie  said,  his  voice  barely  audible  above  the  whis- 
per of  the  wind.  His  uncles’s  face  registered  surprise,  but  stiU  he  did  not  speak.  “It 
said,  ‘Beware  of  Higgs  Boson  at  Waxahachie’.”  His  uncle’s  eyes  widened  even  more, 
but  StiU  he  waited.  When  it  appeared  as  though  CharUe  had  spoken  his  piece,  WiUiam 
spoke. 

“A  warning.  From  a vulture.  That  is  indeed  strong  medicine.”  Not  for  a moment 
did  he  doubt  the  story.  He  paused,  searching  his  memory  of  the  history  of  the 
Navajo  for  similar  experiences.  Recalling  none,  he  asked,  “Higgs  Boson”?  Do  you 
know  of  such  person?” 

CharUe  shook  his  head.  “I’ve  wracked  my  brain,  thinking  of  everyone  I ever 
knew.  Kids  in  school.  Teachers.  People  from  the  trading  post.  Clan.  No  Higgs 
Boson.” 

“Waxahachie?”  WiUiam  asked. 

“Nope.  Never  heard  of  the  place.  You?” 

His  uncle  shook  his  head.  “What  happened  then?”  his  uncle  asked 

“When?” 

“After  the  bird  spoke  to  you.” 

“Oh.  It  said  it  again.  Then  it  flew  away.” 

“Same  words?” 

“Uh  huh.”  They  were  silent  for  some  time,  each  turning  the  story  over  in  his 
mind,  for  WiUiam,  the  first  time  of  many.  For  CharUe,  the  ten  thousandth  time. 

FinaUy  William  said:  “I  wiU  tell  the  story  to  Old  Man  Denetsone  up  at  Tuba  city.” 
He  looked  to  CharUe  for  approval.  CharUe  thought  for  a moment,  then  nodded  his 
agreement.  Old  Man  Denetsone  had  been  the  famUy  yitaaUi  since  before  he  was 
born.  He,  Uke  Uncle  WiUiam,  would  not  suspect  CharUe  of  being  crazy.  He  would 
tell  them  what  the  vision  meant.  He  nodded  again,  Uking  the  idea. 
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In  October,  when  William  returned  to  help  Charlie  move  the  flock  down  to  the 
winter  grazing  lands  near  their  hogans,  he  told  him  what  the  shaman  had  said. 

“At  first  he  said  nothing.  I went  aU  the  way  to  Tuba  City,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
say.  Told  me  he  would  think  about  it,  get  back  to  me.”  William  was  smoking  a pipe, 
its  pungent  smoke  mixing  with  the  wood  smoke  from  the  fire.  It  was  night.  It  had 
taken  William  three  days  to  walk  up  to  the  high  ground,  and  they  would  rest  a day 
before  starting  back  down  with  the  flock.  “Two  weeks  later,  there  was  a letter  for  me 
at  the  trading  post.  From  Denetsone.  Said  to  come  right  away.  I drove  over  there  the 
next  day.  He  was  gone  when  I got  there.  No  one  in  his  Hogan.  I slept  there  the  night. 
Next  morning  he  returned  from  the  hiUs.  He  had  talked  to  other  yitaalii,  he  told  me. 
None  knew  what  the  vision  meant.  But  one,  a Streams  Come  Together  man,  remem- 
bered a tale  that  his  father  had  told  him,  which  had  sounded  similar.  He  said  he 
would  ask  his  father.” 

“The  man  had  visited  his  father  the  next  week,  and  returned  with  this  story.  He 
says  that  in  our  spoken  history,  there  have  been  several  occurrences  of  a vulture 
speaking  to  a man  of  the  dinee.  One  spoke  of  a coming  drought.  It  was  said  to  one 
of  the  Ancient  Ones.  Soon  after,  the  rains  ended,  and  the  Ancient  Ones  had  to 
return  to  the  other  world  because  they  could  not  grow  crops.” 

“The  Anasazi?”  Charlie  asked.  His  uncle  shrugged,  lifting  his  shoulders  slightly 
and  letting  them  fall.  “The  next  one  the  old  man  retold  was  a warning  about  a vast 
pale  tribe  coming  from  across  the  great  waters.  Just  before  Columbus,  it  turns  out.” 
Charlie  nodded  to  himself 

“The  last  one  was  fairly  recent.  It  was  said  to  a Running  Water  man  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Nineteen  forty.  It  was  told  by  that  man  to  this  yitaalii.  The  bird  said  to  that 
man,  ‘Beware  of  Fat  Man  and  Little  Boy  at  Los  Alamos.’” 

Charlie  repeated  the  words  to  himself,  then  shook  his  head.  “What  does  that 
mean?”  he  asked. 

“Don’t  know.  Old  Man  Denetsone  didn’t  know.  The  man  who  heard  the  words 
from  the  vulture  didn’t  know  either.”  They  played  with  the  words,  turning  them  this 
way  and  that  for  the  next  hour,  but  could  not  find  the  meaning. 

“I’U  ask  my  cousin  Anna,”  Charlie  finally  said.  His  cousin  taught  high  school  at 
Ship  Rock,  and  had  been  to  college.  His  uncle,  who  distrusted  belagana,  preferring 
instead  to  consult  with  the  wise  men  of  his  own  people,  neither  approved  or  disap- 
proved. Anna  was,  of  course,  of  the  clan,  but  her  knowledge  was  pure  white  man’s. 

A month  later,  after  they  had  moved  the  flock  to  the  low  country  near  their 
Hogan,  and  there  were  other  family  members  to  help  watch  over  them,  Charlie  took 
his  pickup  truck  to  Ship  Rock  to  see  his  cousin.  He  waited  until  classes  were  over, 
then  went  to  her  room. 

“Hello,  Anna,”  he  said,  surprising  her  as  she  sat  at  her  desk  grading  papers. 

“Charlie!”  she  cried,  and  jumped  up  to  give  him  a big  hug  “Just  back  from  the 
high  country?” 

“Yes.  In  1940.” 
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“And  what  happened?” 

“Nothing,  apparently.  Nobody  knew  a ‘Fat  Man’  or  ‘Little  Boy,’  or  what  to  fea 
from  them.”  They  sat  in  silence  for  a moment,  contemplating  what  they  had  just  dis- 
covered. 

“So,”  Charlie  said,  trying  to  make  sense  of  what  had  happened  to  him,  “The 
warning  was  to  somehow  stop  the  bombing  of  Japan?  Or  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons?”  Anna  shrugged. 

“Maybe.  But  the  thing  is,  some  spirit  told  me  the  dinee  take  precautions  before 
some  pretty  cataclysmic  events  in  our  world.  And  evidently  we  were  too  ignorant  or 
apathetic  to  heed  the  warnings.” 

“But  what  could  we  have  done?  Against  drought?  Against  Columbus?  Against 
nuclear  weapons?” 

“Plenty,”  Anna  said  jumping  to  her  feet  and  pacing  the  front  of  the  classroom, 
as  Charlie  guessed  she  did  during  her  lectures.  “Build  reservoirs  against  the  drought. 
Dig  canals  for  irrigation.  We  knew  how.  The  Aztecs  did  it  not  three  hundred  miles 
south  of  here.  Unite  all  the  tribes  of  North  America  against  the  Europeans.  Shine 
the  light  of  justice  of  Los  Alamos.  Something.  If  only  we  had  understood  the  warn- 
ings.” 

“So  why  me?”  Charlie  asked  in  bewilderment.  “I’m  just  an  ignorant  sheep  herder. 
Why  not  appear  to  a great  yitaalii,  or  someone  with  learning  like  yourself,  who  would 
understand?” 

“You  understood  enough  to  come  seeking  guidance.  Perhaps  you  are  chosen  to 
follow  up  on  the  warning.” 

Charlie  thought  about  this  carefully.  He  was  gratified  that  others  had  apparently 
been  delivered  messages  via  the  same  medium.  He’d  worried  about  his  sanity.  But  he 
had  carried  the  message  forward.  In  his  more  accepting  moods,  he  saw  himself  at 
most  a messenger.  Deliver  the  words,  go  back  to  his  flock.  But  Anna’s  suggestion 
that  he  was  somehow  chosen  to  fight  the  fight  — that  thought  hadn’t  occurred  to 
him. 

“We  go  to  the  library,”  Anna  replied,  and  she  immediately  led  him  through  the 
deserted  hallways  to  the  school  library.  Charlie  stood  watching  over  her  shoulder  as 
she  went  through  various  reference  manuals.  Looking  for  “Boson,  Higgs.” 

“Try  Waxahachie,”  Charlie  suggested  after  thirty  minutes  of  failure.  She  did.  And 
in  the  second  Keader’s  Guide  to  the  Periodic  Piterature,  she  said  quietly,  “Bingo.”  There 
were  several  dozen  listing  of  articles  about  a place  called  “Waxahachie.”  Anna  wrote 
down  the  dates  of  several  magazines  to  which  she  knew  the  library  subscribed,  and 
when  into  the  archives,  Charlie  following  close  behind.  In  a cabinet  labeled 
“Newsweek”,  she  found  the  issue  on  her  slip  of  paper,  pulled  out  a reading  shelf 
and  opened  the  magazine  on  it.  “Page  47,”  she  said,  flipping  the  pages.  “Here  it  is. 
Oh!” 

“What?”  Charlie  demanded,  reading  over  her  shoulder,  but  understanding  little. 

“The  super-conducting  super-collider!  I thought  that  sounded  familiar.  That’s 
where  they’re  building  the  super-colUder!  Waxahachie!” 

“So,”  Charlie  asked,  feeling  stupid,  “What’s  a super-whatever  super  collider?” 
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“An  atom-smasher.  Where  they  smash  atoms  together  to  try  to  find  new  pieces 
of  matter.  And  the  super-collider  is  going  to  be  the  largest  most  powerful  atom 
smasher  ever.”  Charlie  began  to  feel  more  dread  than  ever.  Here  indeed  was  anoth- 
er possibly  momentous  event  in  human  history,  and  he  was  somehow  to  become 
involved  in  stopping  it.  He  looked  at  the  pictures  in  the  magazine,  at  the  immense 
aerial  view,  and  the  cavernous  under-ground  tubes  already  dug.  What  could  one 
shepherd  do  against  such  powerful  forces?  But  Anna  was  reading  on,  skimming  for 
mention  of  Higgs  Boson.  The  first  article  did  not  mention  it,  so  she  returned  the 
magazine  and  located  a second.  It,  too,  failed  to  dicsuss  Higgs  Boson,  so  she  moved 
on  to  a third.  An  hour  later,  having  exhausted  the  list  of  articles,  she  came  to  CharUe, 
who  sat  watching  her  at  a reading  table. 

“No  luck,”  she  said  needlessly. 

“I’m  starved,”  Charlie  responded.  “Let’s  go  eat.” 

They  didn’t  speak  until  the  meal  had  been  ordered.  Charlie  buttered  the  bread  the 
waitress  had  left  and  wolfed  it  down.  Then  he  buttered  another.  With  his  mouth  full 
he  asked  Anna,  “Where  do  we  from  here?”  She  frowned. 

“I  guess  we  ask  Paul  D’Orio.  He’s  the  physics  teacher.  I’m  guessing  that  Higgs 
Boson  has  something  to  do  with  the  research  planned  for  the  super-collider.  If  he 
does,  Paul  will  know  of  him.” 

“And  if  not?”  Charlie  asked. 

“If  not,  we  look  elsewhere,”  she  assured  him.  “We’ll  find  Mr.  Boson.”  Her  con- 
fidence bolstered  him,  and  he  ate  with  gusto. 

That  night  Charlie  slept  on  Anna’s  couch.  In  the  morning  they  went  together  to 
school,  and  found  Paul  D’Orio  in  his  classroom  before  the  start  of  classes. 

“Higgs  Boson?”  he  asked,  interested.  “Sure.  It’s  a theoretical  particle,  or  force, 
which  some  think  will  tie  together  the  universal  theory  of  particle  physics.” 

“It’s  a particle?”  Anna  asked,  surprised.  “Like  an  electron  or  proton  or  some- 
thing?” 

“Right.  But  smaller.”  Anna  and  Charlie  exchanged  looks  of  confusion. 

“They  hope  to  prove  its  existence  with  the  new  super-collider,”  D’Orio  added, 
seeing  their  concern.  The  first  period  beU  rang  then,  and  Anna  glanced  anxiously  at 
the  clock. 

“Can  you  recommend  a book  or  article  that  would  explain  the  issue  to  a lavper- 
son?” 

“Sure  can,”  D’Orio  said.  “Matter  of  fact.  I’ve  got  a good  one  here.”  He  went  to 
a shelf  and  quickly  found  a paperback.  “Here.  You’re  welcome  to  borrow  this.” 

Charlie  and  Anna  thanked  him  and  hurried  into  the  haU. 

“I’ll  read  this,”  Charlie  told  her.  “Pick  you  up  after  school.”  And  he  walked 
toward  the  door,  his  nose  already  buried  in  the  book. 

After  school,  Anna  was  expecting  to  see  Charlie  in  her  room.  When  he  didn’t 
appear,  she  went  outside.  His  pickup  truck  was  parked  in  front,  and  when  she 
approached,  she  found  him  oblivious  to  the  world,  still  reading  the  book.  The  win- 
dows were  open,  letting  the  cool  fall  breeze  ripple  the  pages.  For  a man  used  to  liv- 
ing out  of  doors,  any  enclosed  place  was  uncomfortable. 
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“Charlie,”  she  said  gently,  not  wishing  to  startle  him. 

He  looked  up.  When  he  saw  her  he  lifted  his  wrist  to  view  his  watch. 

“Is  it  that  time  already?  I’m  sorry.”  He  sat  up,  suddenly  realizing  the  pain  in  his 
back.  Wincing,  he  stretched  it  out.  “I  lost  track  of  the  time,”  he  apologized. 

“No  problem,”  Anna  said  with  amusement.  “So  what’s  with  Mr.  Higgs  and  his 
Boson?” 

“Well,”  Charlie  said,  running  his  hand  through  his  hair  to  push  it  from  his  face, 
“it’s  like  Mr.  Whatsisname,  the  physics  teacher?” 

“D’Orio” 

“Yeah.  Like  Mr.  D’Orio  said,  it’s  a theoretical  particle  that  they  think  is  going  to 
finish  up  the  nice  little  suite  of  pieces  in  the  big  puzzle.” 

Anna  frowned.  “So  what  could  be  wrong  with  finding  the  thing?” 

Charlie  shrugged.  “Beats  me.  Maybe  they  can  make  some  super  duper  new  bomb 
from  it.  The  Higgs  Bomb.  Maybe  one  Higgs  bomb  can  vaporize  the  world.” 

“Does  the  book  suggest  that  such  a thing  is  possible?” 

“No.  Doesn’t  mention  any  practical  application.  If  a bomb  can  be  considered 
practical.” 

Anna  got  into  the  truck  and  took  the  book.  She  stat  staring  at  the  cover. 

“There  is  something...”  Charlie  said  after  a moment. 

She  looked  at  him,  questioning. 

“This  Higgs  Boson.  It’s  one  of  those  things  they  think  could  be  a particle,  could 
be  a force  field.” 

Anna  nodded  uncertainly. 

“Well,  the  sense  I get  from  reading  about  it,  even  though  it  never  came  right  out 
and  said  as  much,  is  that  they  think  all  the  particles  we  know,  the  ones  identified 
already,  that  make  up  everything  in  the  universe,  that  they  are  all  just  places  on  waves 
of  this  force  field.  Like,  depending  on  where  on  the  wave  or  where  the  two  waves 
cross.” 

Anna  looked  at  him,  not  comprehending. 

“It  means  to  me  that  nothing  is  real,”  he  said.  “Even  the  hardest  rock  is  no  more 
than  a jumble  of  invisible  waves.”  He  shook  his  head.  “It’s  like...  like,  discovering 
that  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  made  of  wind.” 

Anna  sat  silently,  trying  to  imagine  a world  without  substance.  She  looked  instinc- 
tively toward  the  towering  shape  of  Ship  Rock,  the  formation  that  dominated  the 
landscape  to  the  south  west.  She  had  been  there  several  times,  as  had  most  Navajo, 
for  it  was  an  important  symbol  in  their  culture.  Wind?  She  shook  her  head. 

“No,”  she  said  suddenly.  “The  earth  is  here.  It  is  solid  and  substantial.  We  can’t 
let  them  take  that  away.” 

Charlie  looked  at  her,  surprised  at  her  vehemence.  “Yes,”  he  agreed  carefully, 
“but,  knowing  or  not  knowing  will  not  change  things.  Just  because  we  understand, 
we  don’t  make  it  so.  We  only. . . understand.”  He  shrugged. 

“But  with  the  Belagana,  understanding  is  the  portal  to  perverting.  IF  they  learn 
its  secrets,  they  will  abuse  it.”  She  turned  to  him,  suddenly  panicked.  “You’ve  got  to 
stop  them!” 
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Charlie  took  her  two  hands,  and  spoke  softly,  “Stop  who?  From  doing  what?  I 
can’t  stop  learning.  You,  a teacher,  couldn’t  really  want  that,  anyway.” 

“But  the  message.  The  bird!  Every  time  we  failed  to  act  on  its  warning,  some- 
thing catastrophic  has  happened.” 

“But  do  you  really  think  we  can  stop  progress?  And  if  we  can,  at  what  cost?” 

But  Anna  persisted  stubbornly. 

“You  were  given  a directive  from  the  spirits.  You’ve  got  to  do  something!” 
Charlie  was  staring  out  the  window,  his  mind  in  the  high  country. 

“I’m  a shepherd.  I know  sheep.  I know  nothing  atom  smashers  and  particle  the- 
ory. Sheep.” 

“We’ll  go  to  the  yitaali.  They  wiU  tell  you  what  you  must  do.  She  got  out  of  the 
truck.  “I’ll  finish  up  inside.  Then  we’U  call  Hosteen  Denetsone.” 

She  turned  to  Charlie,  leaning  through  the  opened  driver’s  side  window.  Her 
expression  sought  concurrence. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said 

“Think  about  it,”  she  said.  “I’U  meet  you  at  my  place  in  an  hour.”  She  was  gone. 

Charlie  thought.  He  thought  about  droughts,  and  Columbus,  and  atom  bombs. 
He  thought  about  buzzards  and  eagles  and  sheep.  He  thought  about  the  mountains 
and  the  wind.  After  many  thoughts,  he  turned  the  ignition  switch.  Later,  when  Anna 
pulled  up  to  her  house,  she  was  concerned  to  see  that  Charlie’s  pickup  truck  was  not 
there.  But  a note  on  her  front  door  was  visible  from  the  street.  Leaving  her  books 
in  the  car,  its  door  ajar  and  key- alarm  rasping  irritatingly,  she  hurried  to  the  house 
and  puUed  the  note  from  the  door. 

In  Charlie’s  difficult  print,  it  said  simply,  “To  try  to  keep  people  from  wanting  to 
learn  would  be  like  trying  to  keep  the  eagle  from  wanting  sheep.  It’s  their  nature.  I’m 
going  back  to  the  hills.” 

She  read  the  note  again,  then  crumpled  it  up  and  threw  it  to  the  parched  ground. 
A gust  of  wind  picked  it  up  there,  and  carried  it  away. 
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